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Lincoln on a Government Bank. 


[In December, 1839, a debate was held in Springfield, Illinois, upon 
the question whether a Bank of the United States is a better means of keep- 
ing the public moneys and regulating the currency than the Sub-Treasury 
plan. The debators were Abraham Lincoln, Stephen A. Douglass, a Mr, 
Calhoun of Springfield, then locally famous as a lawyer, and Mr. Lamborn. 
The entire debate escaped the notice of every one of Lincoln’s biographers. 
Mr. Lincoln’s part in the debate was published in the winter following its 
delivery, probably by himself for circulation among his friends, in a closely 
printed pamphlet, one copy of which was given to Hon. Thomas J. Hen- 
derson, recently a member of Congress from Illinois. Mr. Henderson in- 
forms us that he kept it from 1840 until 1860, when he loaned it to Gov. 
Yates. 1In1879, it was found ina trunk or chest full of the late Gov. Yates’s 
papers, entitled as having been delivered by Abraham Lincoln on the occa- 
sion named. The knowledge of its existence being thus revived, it was 
reclaimed by Gen. Henderson, and is now in his possession. Gen. Hen- 
derson certifies that the copy from which we print extracts, ‘‘ is a true and 
correct copy from the pamphlet edition of the speech in my possession.” 
No part of the speech has been printed since 1840. The speech was made 
a few months before Gen. Wm. Henry Harrison was elected by an electoral 
vote of nineteen States against seven, over his adversary, Martin Van 
Buren. Mr. Van Buren represented ail the popularity left remaining for 
the Andrew Jackson democracy, out of the boastful surplus by which Jack- 
son had beaten Adams in 1828, and Clay in 1832. The country felt that 
that eminent fighter had taken the helm, twelve years earlier, at the climax 
of a period of remarkable and assured prosperity, and had sedulously and 
vigorously steered it into a mzlstrom of industrial and financial bankruptcy ; 
many thought the result to be more fatal to their interests than could have 
been the most disastrous foreign war, unless it were a war of absolute con- 
quest and extinguishment. 

Jackson had struck the federal flag in pusillanimous terror at the threat 
of a single State, thus sanctioning the theory of the right of a State to annul 
a law of Congress and paving the way for the rebellion of 1861. 
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He had demolished, by destroying both the United States Bank and 
the Protective Tariff, the entire work of Hamilton’s statesmanship. Of 
this work of Hamilton, Webster had said, ‘‘ He struck the rock of public 
credit and refreshing streams burst forth; he touched the corpse of public 
prosperity and it sprang to its feet.’”” Possibly the paraphrase, which might 
express the destructive work of Jackson, would be that he had found the 
public credit blossoming into manifold beauty like a garden and had burned 

} 


it into a desert and solitude, as by the hot breath of Sahara; he had touched 


the bloom on the cheek of healthy affluence, and it had grown white and 
loathsome under the shriveling blizht of leprosy. 
No recantation of a popular blunder could be more emphatic than that 


by which the people had voted, in 1840, that everything that Jackson and 


Van Buren had done in finance had been a mista 


ke. 
Abraham Lincoln had not all the means of knowing the depth of this 
mistake which we have to-day. He has not until now been supposed to 
have given much more attention to questions of finance, than Jackson himself. 
It remains to be seen how far this impression will be reversed by the 
perusal of this document. He could not be expected to have foreseen all 


the facts which, in the light of the interver fifty-five years, could now be 





cited in demonstration of the truth and wisdom of the position he then took. 
His remarks, however, disclose a thoughtful study of the subject. He said :— 
iD. } 

‘Of the Sub-Treasury, as contrasted with a National 
Bank, I lay down the following propositions, to wit: 

First.—Iit willinjuriously affect the community by its 
operation on the circulating medium. 

Second.—It will be a more expensive fiscal agent. 

Third.—It will be a less secure depository of the pub- 
lic money. 

‘*To show the truth of the first proposition, let us take 
a short review of our condition under the operation of a 
national bank. It was the depository of the public reven- 
ues. Between the collection of those revenues and the 
disbursements of them by the Government, the bank was 
permitted to, and did actually loan them out to individ- 
uals, and hence the large amount of money annually col- 
lected for revenue purposes, which by any other plan 
would have been idle a great portion of time, was kept al- 
most constantly in circulation. Any person who will re- 
flect that money is only valuable while in circulation, will 
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readily perceive that any device which will keep the pub- 
lic revenues in constant circulation, instead of being 


q locked up in idleness, is no inconsiderable advantage. 
‘*‘By the Sub-Treasury, the revenue is to be collected, 
and kept in iron boxes until the Government wants it for 
; disbursement; thus robbing the people of the use of it, 
q while the Government does not itself need it, and while 
; the money is performing no nobler office than that of 
4 rusting in iron boxes. The natural effect of this change 
of policy, everyone will see, is to reduce the quantity of 
: money in circulation. 
; ‘‘But again, by the Sub-Treasury scheme, the revenue 
‘ is to be collected in specie . . . Now mark what the 
d effect of this must be. By all estimates ever made, there 
q are but between $60,000,000 and $80,000,000 of specie in the 
United States. The expenditures of the Government for 
: the year 1838, the last for which we have had the report, 
3 were $40,0° 2,000. Thus, itisseen, that if the whole revenue 


be collected in specie, it will take more than half of all the 
specie in the nation to do it. By this means, more than 
half of all the specie belonging to the 15,000,000 of souls 


a i eal asa 


who compose the whole population of the country, is 
thrown into the hands of the public office-holders, and 


mee 


other public creditors, composing in number, perhaps not 


2° 





more than 250,000, leaving the other 14,750,000 to get 
along as they best can with less than one-half of the 
specie of the country, and whatever rags and shin- 
plasters they may be able to put and keep in circula- 
tion. By this means, every office-holder, and other 
public creditor may, and most likely will, set up shaver. 
And a most glorious harvest will the specie men have of it, 
each specie man, upon a fair division, having to his share, 
the fleecing of about fifty-nine rag men. [In all candor, 
let me ask, was such a system for benefiting the few at 
the expense of the many, ever before devised? And was 
the sacred name of Democracy ever before made to en- 
dorse such an enormity against the rights of the people? 
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{The predictions which Mr. Lincoln here made had already been largely 
verified by the fact that when the Bank of the United States was withdrawn 
in 1836, its power having been taken away in 1834, there was no longer 
any agency at work to hold the State banks to coin redemption on their 
notes. The same statesmen who, in 1811, had permitted the charter of 
the First Bank of the United States to expire, because the profits on its 
stock had caused a large share of it te be bought up by British finan- 
ciers, had, in 1816, themselves created the Second Bank of the United 
States, on the model of the First, but with $35,000,000 of capital in place 
of $10,000,000, and with five Government directors instead of none. The 
express purpose for which it was created was to restore sound money 
by providing an agency which would bring back the United States Treas- 
ury and all the banks of the country to specie payments. It had been 
discovered during the existence of the First Bank of the United States, 
that it possessed one virtue which Hamilton, in recommending it to Con- 
gress, had not foreseen or mentioned. It had power to make itself, by 
virtue of its larger capital and greater credit, the clearing-house and 
redemption counter of all the banks of the country which desired their 
notes to circulate at par. Through its branch-offices in every leading city, 
it had made the same arrangements for redeeming in gold and silver, at its 
counter, the notes of all other banks, as the instincts of banking and the 
interests of bankers make convenient and compulsory wherever there is 
one bank which has such a predominating credit over all the others as to 
make it chief. No legislation called for or suggested this. It sprang up 
itself as the natural outgrowth of banking interest and popular conven- 

During the five years of interim between the First and Second Bank, 
the State banks and the United States Treasury set wild-cat money to 
the amount of $240,000,00c, competing with Treasury notes to the amount 
of $40,000,000. Gold had left the country or was hoarded, ail the bank- 
notes outside of New England were at from 9 to 27 per cent. dis- 
count, the discount increasing as one went southward. The Treasury 
notes were twenty-five cents below par, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
‘* dickered ’’ with every bank separately to induce it to take Treasury notes 
on deposit. Duties were payable in any and all this rag-money, and chiefly 
in that which was most depreciated. Ships bound for Boston sailed to 
Baltimore instead, in order to pay in depreciated notes, and so cheat the 
Government of a fourth of the duties. The Government lost control over 
the quality of its own revenue and was obliged to take its due in wild- 
cat rags no better than its own Treasury rags. To get out of this finan- 
cial morass the ‘‘ Republican” party, then engineered by Madison, Gal- 
latin, Calhoun, Henry Clay, and Alex. M. Dallas, created the Second 
United States Bank on purpose to bring the whole country, including es- 
pecially the United States Treasury and the wild-cat banks, to special 
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payments. It borrowed $8,000,000 in coin in France to carry on the work 
and in its first two years nearly broke itself in the operation. By 1819, 
however, its work was fully accomplished and it entered on a career of ex- 
cellent management and absolute success which continued until the Govern- 
ment it.was created to help, and to which it had rendered u 
financial service, made war upon it and crushed it. On this point 
Lincoln said :— ED. 

‘ As to the contractions and expansions of a national 
bank, I need only point to the period intervening be- 
tween the time that the late bank got into successful 


1-7 


operation and that at which the Government commenced 
war upon it, to show that during that period no such con- 


tractions or expansions took place. If, before or after that 
period, derangement occurred in the currency, it proves 
nothing. ‘The bank could not be expected to regulate the 
currency either before it got into successful operation or 
after it was crippled and thrown into death convulsions by 
the removal of the deposits from it and other hostile 
measures of the Government against it. We do not pre- 
tend that a national bank can establish and maintain a 

try in spite 


of the national Government; but we do say that it has 


sound and uniform state of currency in the coun 


established and maintained such a currency, and can do so 
again, by the aid of that Government; and we further say 
that no duty is more imperative on that Government than 
the duty it owes the people, of furnishing them a sound 
and uniform currency. 

‘¢T now then leave the proposition as to the effect of the 
Sub-Treasury upon the currency of the country, and pass to 
that relative to the additional expense which must be in- 
curred by it over that incurred by a national bank as a fiscal 
agent of theGovernment. By the late national bank we had 
the public revenue received, safely kept, transferred and 
disbursed, not only without expense, but we actually received 
of the bank nya annually for its privileges, while render- 
ing us those services. By the Sub-Treasury, according to 
the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, who is the 


warm advocate of the system, and which estimate is the 
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lowest made by anyone, the same services are to cost 
$60,000. Mr. Rives, who, to say the least, is equally 
talented and honest, estimates that these services, under 
the Sub-Treasury system, cannot cost less than $600,000. 
For the sake of liberality, let us suppose that the estimates 
of the Secretary and Mr. Rives are the two extremes, and 
that their mean is about the true estimate, and we shall then 
find, that when to that sum is added the $75,c00 which 
the bank paid us, the difference between the two systems, 
in favor of the bank and against the Sub-Treasury, is 
$405,000 a year. This sum, though small when compared 
to the many millions annually expended by the general 
government, is, when viewed by itself, very large; and 
much too large, when viewed in any light, to be thrown 
away once a year for nothing. It is sufficient to pay the 
pensions of more than 4000 revolutionary soldiers, or to 
purchase a forty-acre tract of Government land for each 
one of more than 8000 poor families. . . . I now 
come to the proposition, that it would be less secure than 
a national 
experience of the past, I think, proves the truth of this. 
And, here, tenth as I rely chiefly upon experience to 
establish it, lct me ask, how is it that we know anything— 


1 ee rr 
bank as a de eposi itory of the pu blic money. The 


that any event will occur, that any combination of circum- 


+ 


ae will produce a certain result—except by the 


analogies of past experience? What has once happened 


7 


will invarial 





y happen again when the same circumstances 
which combined to produce it shall again combine in the 
same way. We all feel that we know that a blast of wind 
would sella the flame of the candle that stands by 
me. How do we know it? Wehave never seen this flame 
thus extinguished. We know it, because we have seen 
through all 
flame of a candle whenever it is thrown fully upon it. 
Again, we feel to know that we have todie. How? We 
have never died yet. We knowit, because we know, orat 
least think we know, that of all the beings, just like our- 


1 our lives that a blast of wind extinguishes the 
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selves, who have been coming into the world for six 
thousand years, not one is now living who was here two 
hundred years ago. 

‘*T repeat, then, that we know nothing of what will 
happen in future, but by the analogy of experience, and 
that of the fair analogy of the past experience fully proves 
that the Sub-Treasury would be aless safe depository of the 
public money than a national bank. Examineit. By the 
Sub-Treasury scheme, the public money is to be kept, be- 
tween the times of its collection and disbursement, by 
treasurers of the mint, custom-house officers, land officers 
and some new officers to be appointed in the same way that 
those first enumerated are. Has a year passed since the 
organization of the Government that numerous defalcations 
hi not occurred among this class of officers? Lock at 
Swartwout with his $1,200,000, Price with his $75,000, 
Harris with his $109,000, Hawkins with his $100,000, 
Linn with his $55,000, together with some 2500 lesser 
lights. Place the public money again in these same 
hands, and will it not again go the same way? Most 
assuredly it will. But turn to the history of the national 
bank in this country, and we shall there see that those 
banks performed the fiscal operations of the Government 
through a period of forty years; received,safely kept, trans- 
ferred, disbursed, an aggregate of nearly $500,000,000; 
and that, in all that time, with all that money, not one 
dollar, nor one cent, did the Government lose by them. 
Place the public money again in a similar depository, and 
wil] it not again be safe? 
ssf 


>» 
bu 


, conclusive as the experience of fifty years is, that 


+ ctr 


individuals are unsafe depositories of the public money, and 
of forty years that national banks are safe depositories—we 
are not left to rely solely upon that experience for the truth 
of those propositions. If experience were silent upon the 
subject, conclusive reasons could be shown for the truth of 
them. 

‘‘Ttisoften urged that tosay the public money will be 
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more secure in a national bank than in the hands of indi- 
viduals, as proposed in the Sub-Treasury, is tosay that bank 
directors and bank officers are more honest than sworn 
officers of the Government. Notso. We insiston nosuch 
thing. Wesay that public officers, selected with reference 
to their capacity and honesty (which, by the way, we deny 
is the practice in these days,) stand an equal chance, pre- 
cisely, of being capable and honest with bank officers se- 
lected by the same rule. We further say, that with how- 
ever much care selections may be made, there will be some 
unfaithful and dishonest in both classes. The experience 
of the whole world, in all bygone times, proves this true. 
The Saviour of the world chose twelve disciples, and even 
one of that small number, selected by superhuman wisdom, 
turned out atraitor and adevil. And, it may not be im- 
proper here to add, that Judas carried the bag—was the 
sub-treasurer of the Saviour and his disciples. 

‘¢We, then, donot say, nor need we say to maintain our 
proposition, that bank officers are more honest than Gov- 
ernment officers, selected by the same rule. What we do 
say is, that the interest of the Sub-Treasurer is against his 
duty—while the interest of the bank is on the side of its 
duty. Take instances:—a Sub-Treasurer has in his hands 
$100,000 of public money. Hisduty says: ‘‘Youought to pay 
this money over;” but his interest says: ‘‘ You ought to 





run away with this sum, and beanabob the balance of your 
life.”” And whothat knowsanything of human nature doubts 
that, in many instances, interest will prevail over duty, and 
that the Sub-Treasurer will prefer opulent knavery in a for- 
eign land to honest poverty at home? But how different 
isit witha bank. Beside the Government money deposited 
with it, it is doing business upon a large scale of its own. 
If it proves faithful tothe Government it continues its busi- 
ness; if unfaithful, it forfeits its charter, breaks up its 
business, and thereby loses more than all it can make by 


seizing upon the Government funds in its possession. Its 
interest, therefore, is on the side of its duty—is to be faith- 
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ful to the Government, and consequently, even the dis- 
honest among its managers have no temptation to be faith- 
lesstoit. Evenif robberies happen in the bank, the losses 
are borne by the bank and the Government loses nothing. 
It is for this reason, then, that we say a bank is the more se- 
cure. . . . Ihave now done with the three proposi- 
tions that the Sub-Treasury would injuriously affect the 
currency, and would be more expensive and less secure asa 
depository of the public money than a national bank. How 
far I have succeeded in establishing their truth is for others 
tojudge. . . . Inowonlyaskthe audience, when Mr. 
Calhoun shall answer me, tohold him to the questions. Per- 
] 


I 
mit him not to escape them. Require him either to show 
that the Sub-Treasury would not injuriously affect the cur- 
rency, or that we should in some way receive an equiva- 
lent for that injurious effect. Require him either to show 
that the Sub-Treasury would not be more expensive as a 
fiscal agent than the bank,or that we should,in some way, be 
compensated for that additionalexpense. And particularly 
require him to show that the public money would be as se- 
cure in the Sub-Treasury as in a national bank, or that the 
additional insecurity would be overbalanced by some good 
result of the proposed change. 

‘* No one of them, in my humble judgment, will be able 
to do so, and I venture the prediction, and ask that it may 
be especially noted, that he will not attempt to answer the 
proposition, that the Sub-Treasury would be more expen- 
sive than a national bank as a fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment. . . . A majority of the Revolutionary patriarchs 
who ever acted officially upon the question,commencing with 
General Washington, and embracing General Jackson, the 
larger number of the signers of the Declaration, and of the 
framers of the Constitution, who were in the Congress of 
1791, have decided upon their oaths that such a bank is 
constitutional. We have also shown that the votes of Con- 
gress have more often been in favor of than against its con- 
stitutionality. In addition to all this, we have shown that 
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the Supreme Court—that tribunal which the Constitution 
lias itself established to decide Constitutional questions— 
has solemnly decided that sucha bank is constitutional. Pro- 
testing that these authorities ought to settle the question, 
ought to be conclusive, I will not urge them further now. 
I now propose to take a view of the question which I have 
not known to be taken by anyone before. Itis, that what- 
ever objection ever has or ever can be made to the consti- 
tutionality of a bank, will apply with equal force in its whole 
length, breadth and propositions tothe Sub-Treasury. Our 
opponents say there is no express authority in the Consti- 
tution to establish a bank, and therefore a bank is uncon- 
Stitutional; but we with equal truth may say there is no 
express authority in the Constitution to establish a Sub- 
Treasury, and therefore a Sub-Treasury is unconstitutional. 
Who, then, has the advantage of this ‘express authority’ 
argument? Does it not cut equally both ways? Does it 
not wound them as deeply and as deadly as it does us? 
‘*Qur position is that both are constitutional. The Con- 
stitution enumerates expressly several powers which Con- 
gress may exercise, superadded to which is a general au- 
thority ‘to make all laws necessary and proper’ for 
carrying into effect all the powers vested by the Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United States. One of the 
express powers given Congress is ‘to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises; to pay the debts, and provide 
for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States.’ Now, Congress is expressly authorized to make 
all laws necessary and proper for carrying this power into 
execution. ‘To carry it into execution it is indispensably 
necessary to collect, safely keep, transfer and disburse a 


) 
bank is ‘ necessary and proper.’ 


revenue. To do this a 
But, say our opponents, to authorize the making of a bank 
must be so great that the power just recited 
without it; and that that necessity is 


the necessit 
ratory 
expressly negatived without it, by the fact that they have 


got along ten whole years without such abank. Immedi- 


- 
would be nug 
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ately we turn on them and say that that sort of necessity 
for a Sub-Treasury does not exist, because we have got 
along forty whole years without one. And this time, it 
may be observed, that we are not merely equal with them 
in the argument, but we beat them forty to ten, or, which 
is the same thing, four to one.” 


Incegrity of Economic Literature. 

Public opinion, like public taste, appears periodically 
to run mad on special topics. The subject upon which 
popular madness is most pronounced at present is accumu- 
lated capital. The chief characteristic of the last half cen- 
tury’s industrial development has been the concentration 
of productive processes, the aggregation of large capital, 
and consequently the appearance of millionaire capitalists. 

Notwithstanding that these large fortunes are chiefly 
invested in productive enterprises, earning profit only when 
they are working for the public by cheapening wealth, the 
fact that the large concerns succeed, while small ones de- 
cline, has given rise to the tacit assumption that large capi- 
tal necessarily implies business dishonesty and public dis- 
advantage for private gain. There is acertain naturalness 
in this feeling, since those who fail are ever prone to ascribe 
their failures to somebody else rather than to themselves. 
It was this feeling that inspired the hand-loom weavers in 
the beginning of the century to organize mobs to smash the 
power-looms. The small manufacturers assumed the same 
injured attitude towards corporations. Small farmers have 
the same dislike to large farmers. And under the same 
notion, trade unionists have ever opposed: new inventions. 

This feeling has been made a basis of a general doc- 
trine that, profits ¢re robbery, and hence that large capit- 
alists are social robbers. The advocates of socialism, 
populism, single tax nationalism and free trade have all 
tried to make headway by appealing to and inflaming this 
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sentiment. Iconoclastic propaganda on these lines have 
been so successful that to attack millionaire capitalists is 
now something of a fad. Under the influence of this 
prejudice against capital, demagogic misrepresentation is 
easily palmed off for honest statement and interest in pub- 
lic welfare, undermining the integrity of economic litera- 
ture. 

The latest and worst specimen of this class of litera- 
ture is ‘‘ Wealth Against Commonwealth,” by one Henry 
D. Lloyd of Chicago. This is a book uf over five hundred 
pages purporting to expose the dishonest means by which 
large corporations have crushed honest business men and 
defrauded the public. The realaim of the book, however, 
is to traduce the Standard Oil Company. Mr. Lloyd makes 
great show of getting his facts from official reports of legis- 
lative investigations and court proceedings, to which he 
makes frequent reference in foot-notes. This gives the 
book a seeming authority, and the writer’s frequent out- 
bursts of patriotic sentiment lend to it a color of sincerity 
and public interest. This apparent genuineness is further 
enhanced by a very liberal use of quotation marks, to- 
gether with the fact that the book bears the imprint of such 
a reputable houseas Harper Bros. On the assumption that 
a respectable publisher and average literary integrity are 
proof against deliberate misrepresentation, several high- 


minded journals have given it high praise as an important 


contribution to economic literature. 


As an instance of this, 7e Outlook, edited by the 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, who is pre-eminentiy zealous 
in the work of moral reform, though somewhat ragged 
on economics, introduces ‘‘ Wealth Against Common- 
wealth ” to its readers with the statement that it ‘‘is the 
most powerful book on economics that has appeared in this 
country since Henry George’s ‘ Progress and Poverty.’ 


The real greatness of } Lloyd’s work lies in 


Ir 
its clear massing of evidence unearthed from the records of 


4 


courts and official investigations, proving to the most 
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sceptical the enormity and persistency of the criminal 
operations by which the wealth of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has been amassed. It is the plain, straightforward 
recital of these facts which brings conviction and arouses 
indignation.”’ 

After a column of this kind of preface, Dr. Abbott 
says: ‘‘ To indicate its character, it is better for us to sum- 
marize a chapter than to summarize the book. In reading, 
for example, the story of George Rice, we «re more im- 
pressed with the meaning of rebates than when we are told 
the Pennsylvania Railroad paid in this way more than a 
million a year into the treasury of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany”; and then he prints the greater part of one of Mr. 
Lloyd’s three chapters devoted to Mr. Rice’s experience in 
refining oil at Marietta, Ohio, and, as might be expected, 
concludes by declaring, ‘‘ The remedy for the evils plainly 
lies, not in the public control of oil refineries, but in the 
public control of the public highways.” 

Dr. Abbott is perfectly right in regarding this blood- 
curdling chapter as typical of the whole book. It is 
indeed typical in its inflammatory style; its violent misrep- 
resentation through garbled statements in quotation marks; 
and the utter suppression of evidence on the other side. 
We have taken the pains to go through the public docu- 
ments referred to in this book, and it may be said that there 
is scarcely an honest quotation in it. Indeed, there seems 
to be as much downright dishonesty in the quotations from 
public documents and display of foot-notes as there is dem- 
ogogy in the high-wrought and indignant perorations. 
The dishonesty does not consist in misquotations but 
in partial and unfair quotations and in always quoting from 
the testimony of those against the Standard Oil Company 
to the utter suppression of all rebuttal. 

It is just about as fair and honest as it would be for an 
author to write a book on the American tariff and take all 
his evidence from the speeches of the Democrats in the last 
(53d) Congress. He would get plenty of evidence against the 
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tariff, but it would be made up, for the most part, of reckless 
and unscrupulous statements—partly true and largely false, 
and always unreliable—inspired chiefly by party hatred, 
political ambition and personal interest. This is exactly 
the character of much of the evidence given before political 
investigating committees. The greater part of the testi- 
mony against the Standard Oil Company is given by 
persons who failed through being unable to compete 
with the Standard and were, in fact, in the form of com- 
plainants. 

While the testimony from both sides was taken by the 
Commission, Mr. Lloyd quotes from the testimony o 


mr 


the complainant and never from that of the defendant, 


£ 


as if the statement of complainants were always the 
verified and undisputed truth in the case. Wherever in 
cases of litigation the decision of the Court is in favor of 
the Standard, he assumes without any evidence whatever 
that the verdict is due to a corrupt court purchased by the 
Standard Oil Company. There is throughout the book 
great vigor of statement, apparent earnestness of purpose 
and an intense, lurid, high-wrought style with an utter ab- 
sence of the spirit of fairness and of literary and economic 
integrity. Between the lines and on the lines, the book 
bears all the marks of the special pleader who is more in- 
tent on winning his case than on telling the truth or pro- 
moting a public reform. A few instances wiil suffice to 
show the character of the book. 

After devoting less than forty pages to other trusts, to 
give a pretense of general discussion of the subject, he 
begins his attack upon the Standard Oil Company by de- 
scribing the character and organization of the ‘‘ South Im- 


’ 


provement Company.’’ He says (p. 46): 

‘‘ By this contract the railroads had agreed with this company of 
citizens as follows: 

1. To double freight rates. 

2. Not to charge them the increase. 

3. To give them the increase collected from all competitors. 
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4 To make any other changes of rates necessary to guarantee 
their success in business. 

5. To destroy their competitors by high freight rates. 

6. To spy out the details of their competitors’ business. 

The increase in rates in some cases was to be more than double. 
rhese higher rates were to be ostensibly charged to all shippers, in- 
cluding the thirteen members of the South Improvement Company ; 


but that fraternity only did not have to pay them yearly. All, or 


{ 
nearly all, the increase it paid was to be paid back again—a “rebate.” 


The increase paid by everyone else—* on all t a tw othe 
The increase paid by everyone else on all transported by other 
; 


parties ’—was not paid back. I 


It was to be kept, but not by the rail- 
roads. These were to hand that, too, over to the South _ Improvemen 
Company. 

This secret arrangement made the actual rate of the South Im- 
provement Company much lower, sometimes half. sometimes less than 
1alf, what all others paid. The railroad officials were not to collect 
these enhanced freight rates from the unsuspecting subjects of his 
“contract’’ to turn them into the treasury of the railroads. They 
were to give them over to the gentlemen who called themselves 
‘South Improvement Company.” The “principle’’ was that the 
railroad was not to get the benefit of the additional charge it made 
to the people. No matter how high the railroads put the rates to the 
community, not the railroad but the improvement company was to 
get the gain. The railroads bound themselves to charge everyone 
else the highest nominal rates mentioned. “They shall not be less,” 
was the stipulation. They might be more up to any point; but less 
they must not be. 

The rate for carrying petroleum to Cleveland to be refine: 
to be advanced, for instance, to 80 cents a barrel. When paid 
South Improvement Company, 40 cents of the 80 were to be refi 
to it; when paid by anyone else, the 40 cents were not me:ely 


} } 
t 


be refunded, but to be paid over to his competitor, this aspiring self- 


improvement company. The charge on refined oil to Bosion was 
increased to $3.07; and, in the same way, the South Improvement 
Company was to get back a rebate of $1.32 on every barrel it sent to 
Boston, and on every barrel anyone else sent. The South Improve- 
ment Company was to receive sums ranging from 4o cents to $1.32 
and averaging a dollar a barrel on all shipments, whether made 
] ‘ rc hic wr ] iva +} ‘ rs ; . 7 ] ] 
self or others. ‘This would give the company an income of a do 


day on every one of the 18,000 barrels then being produced 
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whether its member drilled for it, or piped it, or stored it, or refined 
it, or not.” 

Now, when Mr. Lloyd wrote this, and there is a whole 
chapter of twenty-two pages devoted to it, besides repeated 
references throughout the whole book, he knew that this 
so-called South Improvement Company was a myth—that it 
never had any real existence. He knew that it never 
produced, refined, bought, sold or transported a gallon of 
oil, nor did a dollar’s worth of business of any kind what- 
ever. In short, he knew that it was nothing more or less 
than a projected scheme which was never born. Conse- 
quently, all this effort to create the impression that it 
compelled railroads to double freight charges on all the 
competitors of the South Improvement Company, and pay 
to it the booty, which amounted to a tax on its competitors 
of $18,000 a day for the permission to do business, is equal 
to outright misrepresentation. 

It would be just as true to say that because a number 
of persons met in a hotel and agreed that they would raise 
the price of food so high that a million people would die 
of starvation, they actually caused the death of a million 
people, when neither the rise of price, the starvation, nor 
deaths occurred. 

It is also assumed that the Standard Oil Company is 
responsible for all that the Improvement Company is 
alleged to have contemplated, whereas the evidence shows 
no connection between them further than that certain 
members of the Standard Company subscribed for stock in 
the Improvement Company, as likewise did many of the 
Standard Company’s most bitter opponents, while other 
prominent members of the Standard Company were among 
those who procured the death of the South Improve- 
ment Company. 

Throughout the entire five hundred pages constant 
reference is made to this South Improvement Company as 
if it actually had done all this statement says it intended 
todo. Such is the kind of economic history Mr. Lloyd is 
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trying to make. The scandalous South Improvement 
Company story has already found its way into serious 
economic literature in England. In his ‘‘ Evolution of 
Modern Capitalism,”’ published in the Contemporary 


Science Series, Hobson reproduces this whole story, to- 


gether with numerous other misstatements of fact gathered 
from similar sources, all of which are presented in the most 
serious manner as if they were verified data. 

Were the evil influence of such 'misrepresentation 
limited to its original utterance, this might be a small af- 
fair; but when it is reproduced into permanent and other- 
wise reliable literature it is quoted as authoritative matter 
g the stream of 


z 


and thus becomes a means of pollutin 
economic knowledge at its very source. 

His next chapter entitled, ‘‘ You are not to Refine,” 
is devoted to working up to white heat the case of a ruined 
widow. It is narrated under such headings as ‘‘The 
Widow’s Cause,” ‘‘By the Agent’s Conscience,” ‘‘ Judg- 
ment-Day Law,” etc. This is a case, Mr. Lloyd tells us, 
of ‘‘one of the pioneer manufacturers of Cleveland. He 
was a prominent member of the First Presbyterian Church, 
was at one time President of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and was active in all enterprises of a religious 
and benevolent character. He began refining petroleum 
in 1860, and continued in the business until his death in 
1874. After his death his wife continued the business.” 
She is reported as saying, ‘‘My husband went into debt 
just before his death for the first time in his life. For 
the interests of my fatherless children, as well as myself, I 
thought it my duty to continue the business. I took 
seventy-five thousand of the hundred thousand of stock 
and continued from that time, (1874 until November, 1878,) 
making handsome profits,” which Mr. Lloyd says, ‘‘ was 
about twenty-five thousand a year.” 

He then describes a plot on the part of the Standard 
Oil Company to ruin the widow, in comparison with which 
the methods of the Inquisition were mild and humane. 
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She finally sold her interest in the works and good-will for 
$60,000, agreeing not to re-enter the business in compe- 
tition, which is the usual custom when selling business 
good-will. She was evidently made to believe soon after- 
wards that she had sold for too little, whereupon she wrote 
a long letter to the president of the trust charging him 
with wronging her and warning him that he would have to 
account for this at the Judgment Day. It appears that 
$60,000 was about three times what it would cost to 
construct new and better facilities than her factories 
furnished. The upshot of the whole business was that 
the trust offered to return her property if she would return 
the money, or offered to sell her one, two or three hundred 
shares of the stock at the price that had been paid her for 
it—all of which she declined. 

Yet, in the faceof the fact that she should have her 
property back—which is not usual in business transactions, 
if there is any profit in keeping it—or that she could have 
shares in the stock under the new management, where the 
business was expected to be more profitable, or actually 
receive for her property three times what it would cost to 
replace it, Mr. Lloyd devotes a whole chapter to a most 
heart-rending description of how this widow was robbed 
and wronged. In order to give a semblance of basis for 
his case, he says, ‘‘ The cost of the work is not the standard 
of value in such transactions.’’ Then, pray, whatis? lia 


person is buying out a business, is there any econoniic 


reason why he should give more for an old concern than 
it will cost to make a new one just like it? To do so shows 
a business incapacity that leads directly to bankruptcy. 
He assumes, and even argues, that because at one time 
this woman’s property yielded a profit of $25,000 a 
year, its value should be estimated on an earning 
capacity of that amount. But, if that were true, why did 
she refuse to take it back? ‘The fact is that the property 
had passed its large profit-making stage, and was rapidly 


being superceded by improved methods which would 
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soon reduce its value to that of old iron, which is com- 
monly the case with factories of all kinds. She evidently 
knew this and preferred the money to the factory. 

From all the facts given in this nameless widow’s case, 
it is clearly making ‘‘ much ado about nothing.” The whole 
chapter is a frantic attempt to play upon sentiment by 
weaving a malicious and virtually lying threat through the 
whole statement with the obvious purpose of creating a 
false impression. ‘There is nothing in the case to show 
that the woman was wronged, except the vicious inferences 
of the writer. On the contrary many of the facts tend to 
show that she was generously treated; that what she ob- 
tained for her plant was largely gain, since if she had not 
sold it, it would soon have become valueless through the 
superior methods employed by the new competing con- 
cerns. 

Another instance of martyrdom to which Mr. Lloyd 
devotes a sixteen-page chapter with the suggestive title: 
‘‘T Want to Make Oil” is the case of Mr. Van Syckel, an 
inventor. This story is a duplicate of hundreds, and per- 


haps, thousands of cases of inventors—except that few are 


told with such harrassing and wrath-inspiring force as is 
this one. It isa general characteristic of inventors that 
they are greatly lacking in executive ability or practical 
sense. While they originate the abstract idea, they very 
seldom complete the process. Before an invention can be- 
come usable, it generally has to be very much improved; 
indeed, it has practically to be evolved by an indefinite 
number of experiments and, not infrequently, after years 
of trial and an expenditure of thousands upon thousands 
of dollars, it just fails. 

It would probably be a moderate estimate to say that 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of such inventions fail for 
every one that is reduced to practical use. In every in- 
stance the inventor, even though he were paid a salary for 
several years, while developing his invention, believes that 
he was swindled out of a fortune-making discovery ; 
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whereas, it is more frequently true that thousands of dollars 
have been wasted to give him an opportunity to develop a 
failure. Of course, this is the only way that inventions 
can be developed, but the fact remains that not one per 
cent. of inventions are a success. 

A statement recently appeared in the public print to 


the effect that the Western Union Telegraph Company 
bbling up” through purchase, of 


course, all inventions in telegraphy, and that they then 


made a business of ‘‘ go 


stowed them away or destroyed them for the purpose of 


go a fortune out of 


preventing the inventors from realizing 
their discoveries and heading off successful competitors. 
One would think the obvious absurdity of such a statement 
would prevent its passing the blue pencil of any sane 
editor. Nothing but insanity could prompt such action. 


The Western Union could have no motive for suppressing 


or destroying an invention that had any economic merit. 
Indeed, it spends thousands of dollars every year to dis- 
cover new devices which shall enable it to reduce the cost 
of doing its business, as do all large corporations and not 
a few individual concerns. 

Now, Mr. Lloyd’s story of Mr. Van Syckel is precisely 
ofthis kind. It recites what doubtless Mr. Van Syckel be- 
lieved, vtz.: that he discovered a continuous process of dis- 
tilling oil—an improvement that would be a saving of from 
thirty to thirty-five per cent. of labor and cost in the process 
of distilling. According to Mr. Lloyd's story, the new pro- 
cess was demonstrated to be acomplete success, and yet the 
Standard Oil Company, after having paid Van Syckel ‘‘ $125 
a month while he wastesting and improving the invention 
and $75 a month afterwards, deliberately suppressed the 
invention; would neither use it nor permit anybody else to 
use it, nor pay Van Syckel for it.” This is conduct which 
nobody but malicious idiots could be guilty of, and only an 
infatuated fanatic could expect intelligent people to believe 
such a tale. 

If that invention had been asuccess, nothing would induce 
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the Standard Oil Company to refrain from using it. What- 
ever else may be said of the members of the Standard Oil 
Company, they were never suspected of throwing away the 
possibility of increased profits for a sentiment. They may 
have been heartless, but they never before were charged 
with being idiots. Nothing can be more conclusive proof 
cess is in use anywhere in the world. The Standard Oil 
Company would doubtless give half a million dollars to- 
morrow for such an invention and yet, in order to make out 
that the Standard Oil Company exists chiefly for evil, Mr. 
Lloyd asks the public to believe that, solely toinjure a poor 
old inventor, it is suppressing a discovery by which it 
could make millions. And the most surprising part of it 
all is that such a respectable house as Harper Bros. could 
be induced to publish such stuff as sane literature,and such 
men as the Rev. Lyman Abbott can swallow it all without 
a question as if it were rational and verified truth. 

We now come to the ‘‘ Rice” or ‘‘ Marietta” case, which 


operated so effectually upon the heart-strings of the editor 
of The Outlook. Mr. Lloyd has laid himself out to make the 
reader’s blood boil with indignation in this instance. He 
has given three whole chapters to it which bristle through- 


out with insinuating quotation marks, so used as to misrep- 
resent by what they omit. In Mr. Lloyd’s hands the ‘‘ Rice” 
case is really a fine piece of revolution-creating literature. 
It is well calculated to incite the mob to a rich-killing or 
mansion-sacking crusade. 

After describing Mr. Rice as coming from the ‘‘‘ 
Mountains of Vermont” and ‘‘ entering the oil business 
when he and it were young,” and ‘ building up a new in- 
dustry andanewplace,” he devotes eight pages to showing 
how the plot to ruin him was worked, and says (page 206): 

‘* The railroad over which he rode his tank-car doubled 
his freight to 35 cents a barrel, from 17. That was not 
all. The same railroad brought oil to the combination’s 
Marietta refineries at 10 cents a barrel, while they charged 


rreen 
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him 35. That was notall. The railroad paid over to the 
combination 25 cents out of every 35 cents he paid for 
freight. If he had done all the oil business at Marietta, and 
his rival had put out all its fires and let its works stand 
empty, it would still have made 25 cents a barrel on the 
whole output.” 

No one could read this without being inspired by the 
feeling it is intended to convey, vz.: that it was a high- 
handed outrage which would justify summary treatment, 
and when one learns from a most passionate portrayal, nuch 
of which is repeated several times, in different forms, that 
by this means an honest, enterprising man, whose success 
his daughters helped to secure by working in the business 
with him, was finally ruined and his family wrecked, it is 
difficult to suppress the impulse to inaugurate lynch law, 
but if we read the report of testimony taken by the Fiftieth 


Congress, in which the whole case is printed, we find that 
much more inflammation is imparted to it by Mr. Lloyd than 


by the facts. Briefly stated, the facts are these”: 

Mr. Rice was an oil refiner in Marietta, the market for 
which was Cleveland, O. Theoil was partly taken through 
pipe lines and partly by rail. The railroad agreed to charge 
for the entire distance, including pipe lines, 35 cents a bar- 
rel for shipment, 25 cents of which was to be paid to the 
owners of the pipe line for its portion of the service; the 
railroad to have 10 for its. Consequently, all oil shipped 
from Marietta to Cleveland was charged 35 cents a barrel, 
subject to the above divisions between the owners of the 
pipe line and the owners of the railroads. ‘This applied 
to all shippers, one of whom was Mr. Rice. Now, the 
Standard Oil Company owned the pipe line, hence it paid 
only the 10 cents which belonged tothe railroad for its por- 
tion of the service. There had been considerable friction 

tween Mr. Rice and the Standard Oil Company, and he 
had laid a pipe line of his own, and therefore did not ship 


* Testimony taken by the House of Representatives, 1888; pp. 274-5. 
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through the pipes of the Standard. This arrangement for 
35 cexts a barrel was originally made for all oil that came 
from Marietta, regardless of whether it used the Standard 
pipe line or not, so that Mr. Rice was charged the 35 centsa 
barrel, although he sent it to the railroad through his own 
pipe line. That is to say, he was charged 35 cents, though 
he used the railroad service only; the 25 cents for pipe 
line service went to the Standard just the same as if his 
oil had gone through their line. 

This was an obvious hardship. Still it was of the 
same character as many other transportation arrangements 
such as the long and short haul principle whereby shippers 
for the shorter distance paid more for the same amount of 
freight than shippers for a longer distance, and there are 
conditions under which this is distinctly economic and 
justifiable. All the elevated, cable cars and electric rail- 
roads in New York and other large cities are run on the 
same principle. They charge as much to ride a block as 
to ride five miles. ‘This seems to be something of an 
American idea. In London, for instance, the underground 
railroads, and the busses everywhere have different rates 
for different distances. 

We do not cite this, however, to justify the treatment 
of Mr. Rice, but only to show that it was not an entirely 
new and novel method of making transportation charges. 
If this arrangement had been made permanent and had 
resulted in Mr. Rice’s ruin it would go far to justify Mr. 
Lloyd's position, regardless of the fact that it was a practice 
commonly adopted in railroading. But the truth is that 
the arrangement was a temporary affair lasting only a very 
short time. It was made by an agent of the pipe line 


company, and when brought to the attention of the Com- 


pany’s counsel it was, under his advice, discontinued, and 
what is of still more importance the whole amount of this 
charge for pipe line service which Mr. Rice did not receive 
was less than $250 and every penny of it was reiurned to 
him, so that Mr. Rice finally lost nothing by this suo-called 
over-charge. 
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These facts are nowhere mentioned by Mr. Lloyd al- 
though he spreads the discussion of the case over three 
whole chapters. Everything he says regarding the matter 
is intended to convey the idea that Mr. Rice paid 35 cents 
a barrel while the Standard Oil Company only paid 1o 
cents and the extra 25 cents went into the pockets of the 
Standard Oil Company, and that this continued until Mr. 
Rice was ruined by the process. 

Such a statement of the case is equivalent to positive 
misrepresentation, especially when accompanied by pages 
upon pages of inflammatory insinuations making it all the 
work of the mythical South Improvement Company. 

We have no idea that the members of the Standard Oil 
Company, individually or collectively, are very much bet- 
ter or worse than other people. ‘Their methods have been 
the methods of business men generally. Self-interest and 
not the golden rule has doubtless been their chief inspirer. 
Nor have we any desire to hold them up as models except 
to the extent that they have introduced improvements into 
productive processes and business methods. Nor are we 
in the least opposed to the full exposure of any economie 
mistakes they have made or social wrongs they may have 
committed. It is only by the exposure of the wrong that 
the rightcan be permanently established. But what we are 


particularly interested in is the integrity of economic 


literature. 

We protest against the wholesale misrepresentations 
of industrial facts and the poisoning of economic motives 
merely to gratify the ravings of fanatical opposition to 
aggregated capital; and we specially protest against such 
wholesale libels passing for reliable economic information. 
It is more important to maintain the integrity of economic 
literature than to overthrow the biggest trust that ever 
existed. 

Such books as ‘‘ Wealth Against Commonwealth” are 
calculated to do more to invalidate history and corrupt the 
morals of public thought and action than could a hundred 
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trusts. If the channels of information are to be polluted 
with impunity by wholesale misrepresentation of industrial 
data, then the integrity of our economic information, the 
validity of our industrial history and social literature is 
Jestroyed. 

A line, clear and sharp, should be drawn between the 
scientific economists who take pains to discover and clearly 
present generous, wholesome truth, and the sworn enemies 
of the welfare of man who look for slanders that shall feast 
the venom of the incendiary and the malice of the social 
thug. Truth actually proven and candidly sifted is always 
useful. No brave man fears it and no wise thinker doubts 
its utility. But the sources from which Mr. Lloyd's book 
was taken, presented to him, in every instance, the virus 
and the neutralizing antidote—the poison and its cure. 
They hung together in every flower, they had been jointly 
distilled into the fibre of every leaf. He could have come, 
like the bee, with the purpose of honest labor. He pre- 
ferred to come like the spider or the centipede, and the 





result is poison 
in self-defense if compelled to touch it atall. If he does 


a product upon which every man stamps 


not, he gets bitten by an insect that vends delirium from 
its sting, and forthwith he must dance or die. 

A form of epidemic delirium comes from reading 
Lloyd's social slanders, without the opportunity to see 
those neglected nine-tenths of the story, which, when 
brought to bear upon the one-tenth that is told, convert it 
into a lie of atrocious baseness. The insanity consists in 
the delusion which such a book produces, that in the 
business world crime brings solid prosperity and honor 
relegates its possessor to failure and contempt. Whoever 
believes this believes that the principle of evil, a/zas the 
Prince of Darkness, is in control of economic law. This 
prepares the way for an epidemic of unreason—a reign of 
the socially insane, which would soon disintegrate indus- 
trial society, and lead not to more wealth, but only to more 
poverty, degradation and despotism. 
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Protection and Bimetallism. 


By tradition and principle, the industrial and mone- 
tary policy of the United States is protection and bimetal- 
lism. It has varied its protective policy now to high and 
now to low duties but, never since the adoption of the 
Constitution, has it had Free Trade—z. ¢., abolished pro- 
tective duties. Nor has it, by legislation or otherwise, ever 
expressed itself in favor of monometallism. Its recognized 
and unvarying monetary policy, from the adoption of the 
Constitution, has been based on bimetallism. 

That the United States is a protective and bimetallic 
country is generally recognized, but what constitutes Pro- 
tection and what constitutes bimetallism has not always 
been very clearly understood. Protection is commonly 
discussed as if it were identical with paternalism, and bi- 
metallism is now treated as synonymous with free silver. 

Thus, in the debate in the United States Senate during 
the special session of 1893, Senators Wolcott, Teller, Jones, 
Dubois, Allen and other Free Silver men, made a great 
point of coupling free silver with Protection as if it were a 
logical part of the same national economic policy. ‘They 
use free silver as synonymous with bimetallism and de- 
clared, with great emphasis, that unless free coinage were 
adopted, they saw no reason for hereafter supporting 
Protection. 

This sentiment was again emphasized in various reso- 
lutions submitted to the recent national convention of Re- 
publican Leagues. Some of the resolutions were worded 
‘¢ Bimetallism and Protection”’; others ‘‘ Free Silver and 
Protection’; others ‘‘ Free Coinage at 16 to 1 and Pro- 
tection,” etc. They all obviously rested on the assumption 
that bimetallism and free silver are identical,and that pro- 
tection to silver necessarily involves free coinage. This 
shows how much education is still needed among Protec- 
tionists on protection and among bimetallists on bimetal- 
lism. Until the economic distinction between protection 
and paternalism, and between free coinage and bimetallism 
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is more definitely recognized, confusion and error will sur- 
round the public discussion of these subjects. 

Protection, as we have often explained, is the use of the 
State to guard and secure the opportunity for the existence 
and development of whatever phases of industrial, social 
and political life are regarded as important to the national 
development of the Republic and its civilization. It is not 
confined to tariffs, but is applicable to any and all phases 
of our national life where development is in danger of be- 
ing arrested by competition with inferior countries and 
civilizations. ‘The lines of economic protection are definite 
and easily understood and applied, if we will only be 
true to the principle of protection as distinguished from 
paternalism. 

The doctrine of Protection, as applied to industry is, 
that industrial diversification is advantageous to national 
development. Consequently, diversification of industries 
should be encouraged and promoted and wherever such di- 
versification is endangered by foreign competition Protec- 
tion should be instituted. The object of the Protectionists 
should be to secure the opportunity of competition on the 
basis of cost as governed by American wages and condi- 
tions in the American market. In other words, that for- 
eign products should not be permitted to supplant Ameri- 
can products in American markets by virtue of employing 
cheaper labor and securing a lower labor cost of production. 

On this principle, the position of silver, in relation 
to Protection, is definite and clear. As an American prod- 
uct it is entitled to exactly that protection which will give 
it the American market. 

If the product of American silver mines is being 
crowded from the American market by virtue of foreign 
silver produced at a lower labor cost, then American silver 
producers have a legitimate and economic right to demand 
adequate protection against such competition. In other 
words, they have a right to demand such protection as shall 
give them the opportunity to supply the American market, 
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with their product and if they can supply the entire Ameri- 
can market, it should be theirs. That is to say, they 
should be fully protected against all foreign competitors. 
That is all protection can do for any product and it is all 
it can do for silveras acommodity. To ask that the Gov- 
ernment shall buy the entire product of the silver mines, 
whether it needs it or not, is not Protection but pure and 
simple paternalism, of the most ancient unadulterated and 
Socialist type. The function of the Government is not to 
buy products but to secure to American producers the op- 
portunity of supplying the American market. 

We have said that this country is historically and con- 
fessedly bimetallic in its monetary policy. Bimetallism 
means the circulation of gold and silver as primary or re- 
demption money. If bimetallism is desirable, then, like 
the diversification of industries, personal freedom or any 
other beneficial institution, it should be protected, if neces- 
sary. To protect bimetallism is not necessarily to adopt 
free coinage of silver or the free coinage of gold. It is to 
protect the circulation of the two metals at par with each 
other. Different metals will circulate at par on the same 
economic principle that commodities will sell at the same 
price—namely, on the basis of the cost of the dearest neces- 
Sary part of the supply. 

If an American commodity, which costs 25 per cent. 
more to produce it than the foreign, is needed in the 
general supply of the American market, then, as is well 
known, the price of both the domestic and the foreign 
product will be equal to the cost of supplying the American 
portion, and the foreigners or importers will get the dif- 
ference between the foreign and domestic cost as profits. 
That is to say, the foreign producers will get the advantage 
of the American price, but if the foreign supply is equal to 
the whole demand of the American market, the American 
product will be driven out, because it will become unneces- 
sary, and the price will fall to the cost of supplying the for- 
eign product. 
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It is under just such conditions as these that Protec- 
tion is needed if the American industry is to continue. In 
order to protect the opportunities of American producers 
to exist and compete in the American market, their product 
must be rendered necessary to the general supply which 
can only be assured by a restriction of the foreign supply. 
Now, in the case of coins, the principle and oper- 
ation is exactly the same. Bimetallism requires that the 
economic opportunity for the Lurene circulation of 
both metals shall be secured. 1is involves the protection 
of the dearer metal from ciel driven out by the cheaper, 
whichever that —— to be. If at any time the differ- 
ence in the value of the two metals is sufficient] st 
of the 


afford a profit large enough to increase the supply 
ll furnish the whole eel for 


o> “dD 
cheaper metal so that it wil 
coin, then the dearer ¢ coin will necessarily disappear from 


circulation and bimetallism be superseded by monometal- 
lism on the basis of the cheaper metal. It may be gold or 
it may be silver. Time was w hens at the legal ratio, gold 
was cheaper than silver and drove silver out of circulation. 
To-day thecase is reversed and reversed with a greater 
difference in the value of the two metals than ever existed 
before in the world. Free coinage of silver to-day, with a 
profit of about 50 per cent. would necessarily do with gold 
exactly what free-trade would do with our wool, silk, tin, 
pottery and other American products, namely: make it ab- 
solutely unnecessary for monetary purposes and conse- 
quently drive it out of use. 

The continuity of bimetallism as a national policy, 
therefore, demands that the dearer metal, gold, be pro- 
tected against extermination, which can only be accom- 
plished by restricting the amount of silver that shall be 
employed. 

It will thus be seen that protection to silver as an in- 
dustry is one thing; protection to bimetallism as a mone- 
tary policy is quite another. The one calls for the protec- 
tion of American silver against the competition with for- 
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eign in the American market. The other calls for the pro- 
tection of the dearer metal against being wholly supplanted 
by the cheaper in the American monetary circulation. Under 
present conditions, the gold being the dearer, and dearer 
by nearly 50 percent., itis the metal whose existence needs 
protection in our monetary system in order to save us from 
being forced to monometallism. 

Free silver and free trade are practically identical. 
Free trade would destroy American industries and give 
the American market over to foreign producers. Free 
silver would destroy bimetallism by giving the American 
monetary system over to silver. 

The true American industrial policy is protection; the 
true protective policy is to prevent American industries 
from being driven out of the American market. The true 
American monetary policy is bimetallism ; true bimetallism 
demands that the dearer metal shall be protected from ex- 
pulsion by the cheaper. Therefore, if the free silver 
people insist upon free coinage of silver regardless of its 
monetary consequences, they are neither true bimetallists 
nor true protectionists. In the same way that unrestricted 
commerce must be subordinated to the development of 
American industries, so unrestricted coinage of any metal 
must be subordinated to the maintenance of a bimetallic 
circulation. 


The War and Labor in Japan. 
BY FUSATARO TAKANO. 

The Peace Society may disdain our glory, England 
may be jealous of our success, but in the people of the 
United States we have true friends, and to them we have 

honor to express, through the kindness of the Editor 

the SociAL Economist, our fullest appreciation of their 
sympathy for our cause. It is, at the same time, a part of 
our duty toward the American public to acquaint them with 
what we expect to gain from the war. 
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As to its final result upon the cause of civilization in 
the Far East and upon our future industry and commerce, 
it is too well known to them to be repeated here. It is also 
within their surmise what will be the consequence of such 
industrial and commercial expansion upon the social condi- 
tion of the Japanese people in general. But there is a still 
greater benefit to be derived in an unexpected quarter—un- 
expected because it is not only known tothe general public 
in the United States, but toa large majority of our own 
people; we refer to the effect of the war upon the labor 
movement in our country. 

There are hundreds and thousands of laborers in the 
field of the military operation at present. They are work- 
ing under a great hardship, but at the same time the re- 
ward for their services is amply provided for, so much so 
that they are actually gaining three or four times their 
ordinary earnings during peace periods. 

It is claimed with authority that during the past six 
months over three quarters of a million of dollars pas 
through the hands of the post-office department in tix 
field. With this figure before us, itis easy to surmise what 
a large amount it will come to when the war is finally 


over. 





ment condition of the working people and a consequent 
benefit upon the labor movement in the country. 
It may be suggested that they should be encourage: 


» 


to save what they have earned under these extraordinary 
circumstances. But being the product of extraordinary 
circumstances, it could not be saved. It is, in its own 
nature, bound to bespent recklessly. Whatever encourage- 
ment may be given to save it, will result in vain. Still, we 
need not dispair, for such recklessness will greatly affect 
their mode of daily living, though temporary it may be. 
They will naturally have better houses, better food and 
better clothing. They will strive to have more comforts 
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and more pleasures. In a word, they will have a taste of 
the heretofore forbidden fruits. We do not suppose that 
this enjoyment of a higher mode of living will continue for 
a long time, nor do we think it is strong enough to entirely 
change their present mode of life. Still, though short- 
lived and feeble in influence, it will plant at least in the 
minds of the laborers a seed of a new desire to be devel- 
oped in future opportunity. When they finally return to 
their ordinary way of living they cannot help but look 
back to the better life they have enjoyed, and for the first 
time in their lives they will realize their pitiful condition. 
This realization will necessarily cause discontent for their 
condition, and the era of emancipation, if it is properly 
directed, will begin with this discontent. 

Thus far we have spoken of the laborers who are in 


the field of war. Can the remaining body of the working 


people withstand the influence of the high living of some 


of their members? Can they stand outside of that strong 
influence of the social surrounding? Is it not uncommon 
among uneducated people to be easy victims of envy and 
jealousy? Here, then, is another effect of that powerful 
agent—the discontent will be seen and felt, bringing the 
whole labor population into its fold. 

What discontent will do upon the condition of the 
people is well known to every student of the labor problem. 

Every great factor in the labor movement, such as labor 
organizations, strikes, etc., owes its life to that agency. 
The great tailors’ strike in New York City last September, 
which brought that deep-rooted and long-fought evil of the 
sweating system to itsend, isanother example of the power 
of discontent. 

How far that agent will benefit the condition of the 
Japanese working people, will be seen in considering the 
present aspect of the labor movement in the country. 

Whatever may have been said about the ethical beauty 
of the lower stratum of the Japanese people by our enthusi- 
astic friends in foreign land, it is beyond dispute that their 
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material condition is most deplorable. To many thinkers 
in the land their conditions are the cause of much anxiety 
at this exalted moment. It looksas though it is almost an 
impossible work to improve their condition. In the Amert- 
can Federationist of the last October we have argued upon 
the non-existence of the labor movement in our country 
and attributed its cause to the prevailing ignorance among 
the working classes. Such being their mental, as well as 
material condition, there is nothing to suggest but to edu- 
cate, to agitate and to organize them, a work that needs 
years of effort and is necessarily full of hardship. This 
tedious method must be followed, unless the unexpected 
happens. But, to the great joy of the friends of the work- 
ing men, the unexpected has happened. We have been 
furnished, as a result of the war, a most powerful agent 
that will facilitate the work of emancipation to a point of 
easy accomplishment, full of hope and perfect in its final 
result. 

There is, however, still another point to be gained for 
the cause of the labor movement in the country. To every 
patriotic citizen of the country, the burning question of the 
day is how to sustain forever what we have gained by our 
brilliant militarism. The sifting of this question to its 
proper end will bring them to a perfect understanding of 
the national importance of the solution of the labor prob- 
lem. This understanding will greatly help to clear the 
way for the labor movement, and the onward march of the 
movement will be far easier than what it experienced in 
Europe. 

Such will be the effect of the war upon the labor move- 
ment in Japan, and we, the friends of the working people, 
will start on our journey of emanvipation full of vigor, 
hope and anticipation. Meanwhile, we hail the war as a 
great blessing to humanity, and rejoice, to the great dis- 
comfiture of England, in our grand success. Will the 
people of the United States join usin this grand jubilation? 

TOKIO, JAPAN, March, 1895. 
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Historical Aspects of the Monetary Question.* 
BY ALEX. DEL MAR. 


Mr. Henry Dunning MacLeod’s case against any pro- 
posal to return to the unrestricted coinage of full legal- 
tender silver pieces is, that several centuries of history, 
statesmanship, and philosophical authority are against it; 
that it is impracticable for government to maintain a fixed 
ratio of value between coins of the precious metals; and 
that, being impracticable, it is useless to discuss the ad- 
vantages or policy of such a proposal.+ His historical 
evidences begin with Charlemagne, of whom he says that 
he established that system of coinage which was afterwards 
adopted throughout the whole of Western Europe; that is 
to say, ‘‘he made the pound weight of silver the standard, 
and divided it into 240 pieces, called pennies. For some 
centuries these silver pennies were the only coins in circu- 
lation.’’ His instances of statesmanship begin with Sir 
Thomas Gresham, of whom he says that (being in Antwerp 
in 1552, to borrow money for the Crown of England) he 
declared that when good and bad money circulated at the 
like value, people would prefer the good and pass away the 
bad, so that the former would disappear from, and the latter 
remain in, the circulation. Mr. MacLeod’s philosophical 
authorities consist of two medizval tracts rescued from 
oblivion some thirty-odd years ago by Wolowski, of Paris, 
who took part in promoting the metallic contraction of 
1867-73, of the claims of which to the approval of man- 
kind, Mr. MacLeod is proud to be the champion. One of 
these medizval tracts is by the good Bishop Oresme. It 
begins with Adam and Eve and the dispersion of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, cites the mythology of Ovid and 
Virgil, traces some connection between these latter flights 
of fancy and the coinage system of Charles the Wise, King of 


*From The Fortnightly Review for April. By permission of the 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co., New York. 
+ ‘*Bi-metallism,” 2nd ed. 1894. Longmans. 
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France, 1364-80, and, according to Mr. MacLeod, educes 
the philosophical conclusion that the legal valuation 
between one coin and another should strictly conform to 
the ‘‘market value” of the metals of which they may be 
composed; otherwise the coins of one class will be under- 
valued, and will disappear from the circulation. It may as 
well be stated here that Oresme says nothing about ‘‘ mar- 
ket value,’ and makes no such deduction as is claimed; 
moreover, that there was no ‘‘ market value,’’ other than 
the mint value, at the time that Oresme wrote, and for two 
centuries afterwards. However, this unwarrantable use of 
Oresme’s tract is a small matter compared with what we 
shall presently have to say concerning Mr. MacLeod’s ar- 
gument. On account of the similarity of the supposed 
deduction of Oresme to that made by Gresham, Mr. Mac- 
Leod, who regards it as the great fundamental principle of 
coinage, gratefully proposes to call it the Oresme-Coper- 
nicus-Gresham law, and offers it as a complete objection to 
any present movement having for its object the rehabilita- 
tion of silver. 

Had Mr. MacLeod, in his search for the fundamental 
principlesof money, studied the coins in our great national 
collection, the circumstances of their discovery, the legal 
codes of Theodosius and Justinian, the rolls containing the 
accounts of the English Exchequer collated by Madox, the 
Papal registers edited by Bliss, and other evidences of an 
authentic character, instead of wasting his time in para- 
phrasing the lucubrations of the pious bishop of Lisieux 
he might have made a discovery more worthy of the ad- 
miration which his works on Credit have recently extorted 
from Lord Farrer. He might also have discovered that 
his conception of the Carlovingian coinage was totally er- 
roneous and inadequate, and that this theory is oontra- 
dicted, both by the coins, the texts of the period, and the 
civillaw. With regard to the 4. s. d. system, this, in fact, 
began with the earliest days of the Roman empire, and 
was carried into all its provinces, so that to-day its remains 
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will be found in the laws of Spain and Turkey, quite as 
distinctly asin those of France and England. The ‘‘stand- 
ard,” by which misapplied term Mr. MacLeod evidently 
means the monetary system, or measure of value, employed 
in the Carlovingian empire, was not prescribed by Charle- 
magne, as he supposes, nor by his successors; but by the 
Basileus, at Constantinople. It did not consist, as he im- 
agines, solely of Carlovingian silver deniers, struck 240 to 
the pound weight of silver; it consisted largely of gold 
coins, variously called aurei, solidi, or besants, struck by 
the Basileus at Constantinople, of which, according to the 
civil law, five went to the libra of account. This gold 
libra of five solidi was valued at 240 denarii, containing 
twelve times its weight in silver; in other words, the sys- 
tem was what would be called, in the monetary jargon of 
to-day, a ‘‘ bi-metallic standard.’’ The gold coins were full 
legal-tender, having a forced, at all events an accepted, 
circulation, in all parts of the empire. The Basileus (in 
another capacity) also struck silver coins; so also did the 
proconsuls, subject-kings, nobles, ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and even municipalities of the empire; but as these 
coins had only a local course, or legal-tender function, and 
as the taxes, tributes, fines, reliefs, aids, or other dues from 
the proconsuls to the Basileus were payable in imperial 
gold coins, or else in twelve times their weight in silver 
coins—purity for purity—it mattered but little to the fisc 
what variation took place in the weight or fineness of the 
latter. There are not known to have been any legal limits 
to the coinage of gold by the Basileus, or to that of silver 
by the princes, proconsuls, and nobles. Thissystem, a sys- 
tem which Mr. MacLeod and hisadmirer, Lord Farrer, have 
declared to be unknown to history, and commercially or 
financially impracticable, I say that this ‘*bi-metallic” 
system of money, at the ratio of twelve silver for one gold, 
lasted, within the Roman pale, without any variation of 
the ratio, except on the frontiers of the empire, from B.c. 
48 to A.D. 1204, a period of nearly thirteen centuries; and 
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this, too, while the ratio in the coinages of India, Persia, 
Arabia, Moslem Spain, the English Heptarchy, Friesland, 
Saxony, and Esthonia, were based upon entirely different 
principles, and widely different ratios of value between the 
same precious metals. 

Nor need Mr. McLeod’s monetary researches have 
stopped at this point; he might have carried them much 
further and made discoveries that would have earned him 
the gratitude, not merely of Lord Farrer, but of allstudents 
of history. He might have recalled the fact, familiar to all 
ages and all governments, that the right of coinage, es- 
pecially the right to coin gold, was regarded as the most 
essential and significant mark and proclamation of inde- 
pendent sovereignty; more essential than wearing a crown 
on the head, more significant than holding a sceptre in the 
hand. Tigranes, Tiriadates, Herod, Agrippa, Deiotaurus, 
Amyntas, and a host of other kings of antiquity, wore both 
crowns and sceptres, but they were not independent sov- 
ereigns; they did not strike gold coins. When, during the 
decline of the Empire, a Gothic king, who exercised the 
proconsular authority of Rome, rashly struck a gold coin, 
he was promptly checked by Justinian, who reminded him 
that he had dared what the great King of Persia would not 
have presumed todo. Ten centuries later, when the Por- 
tuguese reached India by sea, they found there the same 
significance attached to the prerogative of coinage. Says 
Duarte Barbosa, ‘‘ There are many other lords in Malabar 
who wish to call themselves kings, but they are not so, be- 
cause they are unable to coin money.” From the moment 
that Pepin brought the truant provinces of the West again 
within the pale of Rome, until Constantinople, and with it 
the Empire, fell in 1204, no Christian prince, except the 
Basileus, ventured tostrikea goldcoin. Yetcompared with 
silver and copper coins, gold ones were as commonly in cir- 
culation then as they arenow. In all the transactions and 
accounts of the Middle Ages the gold solidus or besant ap- 
pears as frequently as does the gold sovereign to-day. The 
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fines, escheats, and benevolences of royalty, the Roman 
exaction of Peter’s pence, the Byzantine imperial price-lists 
of proconsular and other dignities are all couched in besants, 
or in libras of five besants each. Not only was this sort of 
gold coin in circulation: the Arabian gold dinar, as shown 
by the finds of recent years, was the principal coin employed 
in the trade of the Baltic; it was even struck in England 
by one of the then Pagan princes of Mercia; the Moorish 
maravedi was current at two-thirds of a besant, or seven 
and a half to the libra, in almost every state of the West. 
The Rhine, Guronne, Minho, Tagus, Guadalquivir, Rhone, 
and other auriferous rivers of the Continent, were success- 
fully washed for gold; and' both alluvial and quartz gold 
mines were worked in every country of Europe from Pan- 
nonia to Wales. For the diminished population and shrunk- 
en or extinguished industries of the Empire, the supplies 
of gold during the Middle Ages were ample. Although 
they all used gold coins, why is it that for 500 years, that 
is to say, from Pepin to. Frederick II., none of the 
Christian princes, except the Basileus, ever struck such 
coins? France, at one time, had fifty-odd Christian princes, 
each with a crown, a sceptre, a palace, acourt, a royal pedi- 
gree, and a train of vassal knights, squires and serfs; yet 
not one of them struck a gold coin. England had at one 
time seven or eight Christian princes, some of whom an- 
nounced themselves on their silver coins as Bretwealdas, 
others as sole kings of Britain, and one of them as of still 
loftier pretensions; yet none of them struck gold coins. 
Germany rejoiced in Christian princes by the score; aye, and 

in emperors, too, some of them most puissant and redoubt- 

able princes, as Pepin, who succoured the Pope; Charle- 

magne, who governed the Pope; Louis, who obeyed the 

Pope; Henry, who defied, and then did homage tothe Pope; 

and Frederick Babarossa, who fought the Pope; yet none 

of them struck a gold coin. Finally, there were the Popes 

themselves, who assumed to be kings of kings, and who, as 
Mr. Bliss has shown, really governed the princes of Europe 
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with the authority of a suzerain; yet, until after the fall of 
Constantinople, none of them ever struck gold coins. It 
certainly seems odd that in his search for the fundamental 
principles of money Mr. McLeod should have voyaged va- 
cantly through this strange history, and amid these start- 
ling solecisms of coinage, only to anchor his conclusions in 
the pious deductions of the good, but simple, Oresme. 

If he had observed that in the materials of history fur- 
nished to the modern world by the scribes of Rome, some- 
thing had evidently got lost, for example, the Treaty of 
Seltz, between Charlemagne and Nicephorus, defining the 
boundaries, powers, and prerogatives reserved by the Bas- 
ileus, or conceded to the Western Emperor; if he had no- 
ticed that from the chessboard of European politics, one of 
the real kings of kings had dropped out of sight; if he had 
remarked that, until it was destroyed, the Byzantine em- 
pire was the pivot upon which turned the entire history of 
Europe, he might have been challenged by Mr. Bryce, but 
he would have at least offered some reasonable explanation 
of the strange neglect or renunciation of the coinage of gold 
by the Western princes of Christendom. But, filled with 
the vast ambition of uniting the names of Oresme, Coper- 
nicus,and Gresham as sponsors ofa feeble generalization— 
which applies no more to money than it does to cabbages, 
and sheds no light whatever on monetary questions—Mr. 
McLeod saw nothing of the great problem of history to 
which we have adverted, and has offered us no solution 
of it. 

Neither has he perceived that immediately after the 
fall of the Byzantine Empire all the princes of Europe at 
once hastened to strike gold coins. Here is a list of the 
principal ones :— 


EARLIEST GOLD COINAGES OF THE WESTERN CHRISTIAN PRINCES. 


Year. Place. I.emarks. 
1225 Naples Augustals of Frederick II., 82 English grs. fine. 
1250 France Agnels or Dinars of Louis IX., 63} grs. 


5 
1252 Florence’ Florins or Ducats, 56 grs. fine. 
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Remarks. 
1257. England Pennies or Maravedis of Henry III., 43 grs. fine. 
1263 Leon Ducats of Alfonso, 54} grs. fine. 
1276 Venice Sequins or Ducats, 55% grs. fine. 
1300 Bohemia  Ducats of Venceslas II. (Bohemia and Poland), 54} grs. 
1316 Avi Sequins of Pope John XXII., 543 grs. fine. 





It is not true, as Mr. MacLeod insinuates, that until 
the twelfth century, when, as he supposes, the French 
kings began to issue gold coins, there reigned a monetary 
calm because there was no question of a second metal to 
disturb it; nor is it true that France endeavored to main- 
tain ‘‘ bimetallism ”’ from 1113 to 1874. The French kings 
issued no gold coins until after the fall of Constantinople, 
not, indeed, until the reign of Louis IX. But although 
they issued no gold coins with their own stamp, they per- 
mitted the circulation of gold coins with the stamp of the 
Basileus, and, in point of fact, the circulation was equally 
filled with Byzantine gold coins and French silver coins. 
The monetary calm which existed was, therefore, not due 
to the absence of a second metal. On the contrary, it was 
due to its presence; it was due tothe ‘ bimetallic”’ sys- 
tem established by Czsar, and maintained by Augustus, 
Constantine, Justinian, and the other sovereign-pontiffs of 
Rome down to 1204. In short, from the origin to the 
downfall of the Roman Empire, there was, so far as the 
ratio is concerned, but one law and one system of coinage. 

After the fall of the empire, and until the period of 
the Dutch Revolution, the monetary systems of Europe 
(for now there were many systems) fell into the greatest 
disorder. Every prince of Christendom hastened to strike 
gold and silver, and many of them tin, copper and lead 
coins; some even issued leather notes. These they valued 
at will; and with little respect to their value in other states. 
They degraded and debased the coins; they sometimes 
issued them surreptitiously; they altered their legal func- 
tion; they changed the ratio between the precious metals; 
they bought with one weight and sold with another; they 
exacted monetagium, seigniorage and brassage; they levied 
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fines of a half, a third, a fifth, on all discoveries of the 
precious metals; they taxed quicksilver, which is indis- 
pensable to the prosecution of gold and silver metallurgy 
they controlled the imports and exports of the precious 
metals; they restricted their employment in the arts; in 
short, they resorted to every known device to extort profit 
from the great materials of coinage. The tracts of Oresme 
and Copernicus were attempts to remedy some of these 
abuses. So also were the monetary tracts of Francisco 
Aretio, John Aquila, Albert Brunus, John Bodinus, Fran- 
ciscus Curtius, Nicolaus Everardus, Henning Goden, Martin 
Garrati, ay Hornmann, Elbertus Leoninus, Baron 
Malestroict, Jacob Menochius, Charles Molinaeus, Bilibald 
Pirckheymer, John Raynaud, Antonio Rubaeus, Ludovicus 
Romanus, Marianus and Bartholomeus Socinus, Diaz 
Covarruvias, John Caephalus, and many others, which 
neither Messrs. Wolowski nor MacLeod appear to have 
seen, and which contain somewhat the same sort of ma- 
terial that is to be found in Oresme and Copernicus— 

namely, local arguments against the policy of corrupting 
the coinage for the profit of the prince—a subject which 
has no longer any interest except to the numismatist and 
historian. These are the sources to which Mr. MacLeod re- 
sorts for monetary principles, which he declares to be im- 
mutable, and would apply to present circumstances. In 
point of fact, they are long since dead, and have no re- 
lation whatever to present circumstances. The monetary 
system of Charles the Wise, which Oresme discussed, the 
system of Sigismund the Great and the Prussian coinage 
which Copernicus discussed, the system of Edward VI., to 
which Gresham alluded, and the various systems which 
were discussed by the numerous other writers cited above, all 
had thisin common: they belonged to a period when there 
was no single control of the monetary system; when there 
was no individual or free coinage to restrain the princes 
of Europe from tampering with money, and when such 
tamperings were the readiest resource of a needy finance. 
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The question as to whether the combined govern- 
mental power of Europe could or could not maintain a 
fixed parity between coins of the precious metals, was never 
before these writers. What they discussed were the coin- 
age laws of their day—that is to say, the confused and 
warring coinages of the Renaissance, after the Roman 
regulation of money was broken down, and before the 





responsible classes removed the coinage from the control 
of princes who continually abused that essential preroga- 
tive of government. 

The existing coinage laws, those in whose reform the 
present generation is interested, are of a totally different 
character. These arose out of the Dutch Revolution of 
1572, and the institution of individual or (so-called) free 
coinage, which was never heard of before, and was enacted 
then for the first time in Europe. Before anyone is in a 
position to offer any useful observations to the world on 
the subject of monetary systems, or to claim that he has 
discovered the great fundamental, or any other principle of 
coinage, it is obviously necessary that he should have some 





knowledge of these circumstances. 

In 1524 Charles V., Emperor of Germany, who perhaps 
hoped to maintain the same control over the monetary sys- 
tems of the empire that the defunct Basileus (by monopo- 
lizing the coinage of gold) had formerly exercised, Charles 
V. issued an edict from Esslingen, by which he raised his 
gold coins from 1o (a frontier ratio) to 11 3-8 times the 





value of silver coins containing the same quantity of fine 
metal. In 1546 he again raised the value of his gold coins, 
this time to 13 I-3 times their weight in silver. To exem- 
plify the unjust and mischievous character of these mon- 
etary ordinances, they reduced the silver ducation to two- 
thirds of its former value by substituting for its equivalent 
a debased ducat, first of 37 and afterwards of 35 grains fine, 
in place of the old one of 54 grains fine. Such a violent 
and sudden alteration in the value of money amongst a 
commercial people produced the widest distress and com- 
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motion. However, the prestige of the Empire was still 
very great, and it was not until the abdication of Charles 
and the accession of Philip the Bigot, that the smothered 
discontent of the Hollanders, which, though piously capped 
with religion, had a large substratum of money and trade 
for its base, broke forth. The Confederation of Beggars 
was formed in 1566, the Revolution was proclaimed in 1572, 
pasteboard money was issued in 1574, and individual or 
free coinage was definitely established as the policy of the 
Republic. In 1666 (18 Chas. II, c. 5) this institution was 
adopted by England. In France it followed close upon the 
heels of the Fronde. Before the close of the seventeenth 
century it was adopted by other important states. Free 
coinage entirely changed the monetary systems of the 
Western world. Not onlythis; by freely admitting metal 
to coinage and interposing no efficient obstacles to the 
melting of coins into metal, it confused the subject of 
money, which is essentially a legal institution, with that 
of metals, which belongs essentially to mining and the 
mechanical and chemical arts. During the ascendency of 
the Roman power the whole volume of money, through 
his control of the coinage of gold and the maintenance of 
a fixed ratio, was regulated by the Basileus; during the 
Renaissance there was no single control; and the volume 
of money was continually disturbed by the arbitrary acts 
of a hundred jealous and warring princes. Since the Dutch 
Revolution, and especially since the English law of 1666, 
the control has been left to the chance of mining di 
eries, the demands for the arts, and the vagaries of doc- 
trinaires who, like Locke and Harris, at one period sang 
the praises of silver, and like Liverpool and De Parieu, at 
others chanted those of gold. 

The real question of to-day is not whether gold or 
silver is a better material out of which to make coins, but 
whether the entire volume of metallic money in the west- 
ern world shall continue to be diminished by maintaining 
the demonetization of silver. That this demonetization 
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was brought about by the fear that to continue the free 
coinage of silver would endanger the stability of the meas- 
ure of value, there cannot be the slightest doubt. But 
what has been the result? Prices were never so unstable 
before; speculation is extinguished; commerce, manufac- 
tures, agriculture, every branch of industry is prostrated ; 
and the men whose ignorant advice has brought these dis- 
asters upon Christendom are seeking to extenuate their 
colossal crime by explaining that all these results are due 
to the bounty of nature—to what, in their misleading 
terminology, they are pleased to call over-production. 
The classes who were expected to gain mostly by this rev- 
olution of money, have, in fact, been the chief losers. 
Bank after bank, company after company, security after 
security has failed, and gone into the hands of liquidators 
and receivers; and nobody yet sees the end. 


The First Trade-Union Incorporated. 

Twenty-five years have passed since Governor William 
Claflin approved the act to incorporate the Massachusetts 
Grand Lodge of the Knights of St. Crispin,* a voluntary 
association which had been denied incorporation by the 
legislature of the preceding year. Although the purpose 
of this act, as set forth in the first section thereof, was 
merely that of ‘‘managing and administering the funds 
belonging to said association,” the practical effect of it was 
to legalize in Massachusetts the trade-union which this 
Grand Lodge represented. , 

This act of the Massachusetts Legislature antedated 
by more than a year the passage, by the British Parliament, 
of the famous act to annul the law relating to trades- 
unions,+ prepared by Mr. Frederic Harrison several years 





* Chapter 281 of Acts and Resolves of 1870. The date of the Crispin 
Charter was May 26, 1870. 


+ Chapter 31 of 34 and 35 Victoria, June 29, 1871. 
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before; and no disposition has ever been evinced by Parlia- 
ment to invest any trade-union with corporate power. A 
minority of the last Royal Commission on Labor and 
Labor Unions did, indeed, recommend the incorporating of 
trades-unions; but the recommendation was received with- 
out enthusiasm. 

Although the British trade-union act leaves many 
things to be wage its passage marks an epoch in the 
progress of labor. The two following sections completely 
eviscerated the old criminal law relating to trades-unions: 

‘*Section 1. The purposes of any trade-union shall 
not, by reason merely that they are in restraint of trade, 
be deemed to be unlawful so as to render any member of 
such trade-union liable to prosecution for conspiracy or 
otherwise.” 

‘*Section 2. The purposes of any trade-union siall 
not, by reason merely that they are in restraint of trade, 
be deemed to be unlawful so as to render void or voidable 
any agreement or trust.” 

In the case of Snow v. Wheeler, 113 Mass. 179, the 
Supreme Judicial Court, in 1873, said:—‘‘In the relations 
existing between labor and capital, the attempt by codperé 
tion on the one side to increase wages by diminishing com- 
petition, or on the other to increase the profits of capital, 
is, within certain limits, lawful and proper. It ceases to 
be so when unlawful coercion is employed to control the 
freedom of the individual in disposing of his lat > or 
capital.” 

The present writer argued the case for the plaintiffs 
and the late P. Emery Aldrich for the defendants. 

The opinion of the courtin this case, written by Judge 
Colt, now no more, is avery ableone. The points decided 
are :—‘‘ It is not illegal for workmen to form and act as an 
association for the purpose of protecting themselves against 
the encroachments of their employers, and to agree, in fur- 
therance of such object, not to teach their trade unless by 
consent of thesociety. Anassociation of workmen, formed 
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for a lawful purpose, can maintain an action for the recov- 
ery of money belonging to them, although in attempting 
to carry out such purpose they have been guilty of illegal 
acts.” 

This decision established the right of a trade-union to 
sue in a court of equity, to enforce its civil rights against 
its own members, as well as against strangers. But by the 
Trade-union Act of 1871 Parliament went further than this, 
for it provided that the withholding of the money of a trade- 
union by any member should be punished asacrime. No 
such law was passed in Massachusetts until 1886. 

As counsel for the Knights of St. Crispin, the present 
writer presented to a joint special committee of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature the reasons why that body and all other 
trades-unions should be incorporated. The late P. Emery 
Aldrich, afterwards a judge of the Superior Court, appeared 
in opposition to the charter, and the contest was prolonged 
fortwo years. Direful consequences were confidently pre- 
dicted as certain to follow the passage of the bill. But in 
the twenty-five years that have since rolled by, not one of 
these consequences has followed. ‘The Pope, the Kaiser, 
cardinals, kings, leaders in all the churches and parties, 
have since declared for the right of association for trades- 
unions; and no one now denies that right. 

The power which labor-unions have acquired is gigan- 
tic. There is an old proverb which says, it is well to have 
a giant’s power, but it is not well to use it asa giant. A 
calm review of the strikes of the labor-unions would prob- 
ably show that where they have been founded in justice 
they have generally been successful in the end, and that 
where they have not been so, founded, they have signally 
failed. As in other forms of human activity, every move- 
ment of labor is in the nature of anexperiment. In many 
instances they have accomplished beneficent results; not, 
however, by the mere force of their numbers, but by the 
fact that the force of their'numbers has been directed 
toward just ends. The struggle for the right of combina- 
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tion, of which the winning of the Crispin Charter was an 
important incident, was but one act in the great drama of 
the history of labor. CHARLES COWLEY. 


The New Protection Party in England.” 
BY ANDREW REID. 


It will be a startling and impressive entrance of the 
New Party, which, we are told by Mr. Morley, may super- 
sede the Liberal Party, if it should make its first appearance 
with the scythe in hand to mow down the hoary glory of 
that party—Free Trade. 

The fact is, that Free Trade was advanced and carried 
under false pretenses. It was presented as the cause of 
the laborer to give him a cheap loaf. The real object was 
a cheap hand for the mills. The laborer was brought in, 
as he has often been brought in, to make a popular show. 
No doubt Cobden was inspired with the national motive, 
but with the manufacturers it was 4 s. d., which arrayed 
them against the corn laws. 

Now that the show is over, and they have undressed, 
what do you find? They are naked Protectionists! Free 
Trade was to them exactly what protection was to the 
landlords. It was the best line of defense of their own 
class interests. The Radical leader who posed in the 
name of the people and the working-classes, and roared 
for Free Trade behind the big loaf (which was carried on 
a pole in the processions of the Anti-Corn Law League), 
now whines behind the little loaf, that such is foreign 
competition, he must either reduce wages or shut up his 
mills. This great movement, which was started on the 
pretense, and is maintained to this hour on the pretense, 
that Free Trade would constitute the bulwark of the 
British people, has left in its wake colossal mischief and 





*From The Fortnightly Review for June, by permission of Leonard 
Scott & Co., New York. 
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weakness. It has depopulated our fields, it has swarmed 
' the people in slums, it has wasted our island, it is used to 
coerce the laborers; and now, in Africa, with red hands it 
plants its last standard—‘4 Trade follows the flag.” 

Villiers, Cobden, Bright, and the Anti-Corn Law 
League made a stupendous blunder. They at least could 
not plead that the population of Great Britain was, at the 
time of their agitation, too large for the soil, and that 
foreign supplies were a necessity. ‘They could have dealt 
with the corn laws by another plan than Free Trade. If 
they had led a movement to repeal the land laws, to fix 
rent, to nationalize the soil, and to develop the resources 
of the United Kingdom, we should have seen to-day, Ire- 
land with sixteen instead of four millions of population, and 
Great Britain a rich agricultural, as well as industrial, 
country. 

There is a gigantic misapprehension of the economic 
and social value of an’ import and export system. The 
most immortal part of Great Britain was brought into the 
world in her agricultural period. Her Shakespeare, 
her universities, her architecture, her church, her consti- 
tution, her empire,were all planted in her purely rural age. 
It is true that it is said that Henry VII. founded our com- 
merce. That is a mere figure of speech. He founded, 
possibly, our navy. And that is also a mere phrase. 

There was built in his reign ‘‘ the firsttwo-decker.”” It 
happened that during that reign Columbus ‘ discovered ” 
the Bahama Islands; Sebastian Cabot, Newfoundland; 
Vasco de Gama opened up the sea route to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope; and Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine 
navigator, landed on the mainland of South America, and 
gave his name to the continent—America.* At the end of 

*This historical error lives on after its refutation by ample proofs. 
Tae district discovered by Vespucci had been called Marica‘bo, as at 
present, and comprehensively Amarica prior to Vespucci’s landing. A local 
native name was extended over the continent. Its derivation from Emerigo 


is spurious if not invented.—Ep. Soc. Econ.] 
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the century, it is estimated that four-fifths of the labor- 
ing class were employed in agriculture. Liverpool had no 
more than 200 seamen. Leeds had a population of 7,000, 
and Manchester 6,000. Norwich was the manufacturing, 
and Bristol tae second seaport, capital of England. 

England became a great naval power in the time of 
Elizabeth, but though Raieigh brought over the tobacco 
plant and Drake the potato, no historian tells us of any 
significant industrial foreign trade. The Raleigh and 
Drake imports were scientific, not commercial imports. 
And that most romantic of all ships—more immortal than 
the Victory—which dropped anchor in Cape Cod Bay in 
November, 1620, and which carried on board probably the 
greatest export which ever went out of any country—the 
future United States of America—though her cargo was 
from Nottingham and she sailed from Holland—the May- 
flower—was driven over the seas less by trade winds than 
by persecution. 

The cause of overland and sea transport is the distance 
between the producing spot and the consuming spot. It 
would seem, therefore, that the problem of a scientific sys- 
tem of movables is to determine how these two spots can be 
made most economically one. The present chaotic trade sys- 
tem is concerned in making these spots as distinct and dis- 
tant as possible. Let me give an interesting illustration of 
twoclassesof imports. Drake brought over the potato plant, 
and this year in the United Kingdom there are more than 
1,000,000 acres under the rootsof this plant. Here we have 
an example where the producing and consuming areas are 
brought together by the transport of the seed plant to this 
country. Raleigh introduced the tobacco plant into Ireland. 
Somehow it has not thrived here.* Raleigh, however, suc- 
cessfully imported the taste for tobacco and snuff amongst 
us. What, therefore, happened was this—the evolution 


[* Its cultivation anywhere in the United Kingdom has been prohibited 
by heavy penalties in order that its domestic production might not interfere 
with the collection of a revenue on its importation.—ED. Soc. Econ. ] 
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of a newimport. The taste for smoking got fixed here, 
but the tobacco plant remains to this day rooted in foreign 
soil, and ships bring annually from America, Turkey, and 
ther foreign countries, 85,000,000 pounds weight of to- 
bacco. 

No wise men would scientifically arrange the world so 
that its producing plants should be artifically at one cor- 
ner of the globe and its population at another. Where 
plants, such as cotton, tea, rice, tobacco, are natural fixtures 
at one end of the earth, and the consumers historical fix- 
tures at the other, it may take a slow evolution to bring 
about a situation where they shall live together. It is 
possible that* tea, cotton, and tobacco may never thrive in 
England. What will take place all over the world is this: 
Plants will be more and more distributed. A great strug- 


gle will be made, at some early future, to cultivate here 


the plants whose produce we nowannually import at enor- 
mous cost. And there will be working a law of tendency 
which will, subject to this struggle, confine the British 
people, and every other people, very closely to the produce 
of their own plants on their own soil. 

What about minerals? Well, though it was the dis- 
covery of the coal beds in the seventeenth century which 
gave rise to our manufacturing towns, it is almost certain 
that in the future, not only will minerals be discovered, 
and mines opened, in all parts of the world, but that 
water power with electricity will vastly affect the use of 
coal. 

We are at present doing the cowardly, and greedy, 
and unpatriotic act of shipping and selling our island to 
foreign peoples. For example, in 1893, 29,000,000 tons 
of coal were emptied out of our mines as exports. There 
“= *The Director of Kew Gardens writes to me: ‘‘1. Cotton culture is 
impossible in England. 2. Tea, ditto.” I made the inquiry in order to 
have from the best authority some evidence as to any experiments with 
these plants in English soil. No, 3, in his communication, is important— 
“3. The problem of flax culture is now under the consideration of the 
Board of Agriculture, which you might consult.” 
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were some 39,000,000 tale of slates, 34,437 tons of grind- 
stones, millstones, and ‘‘ other sorts of stones,’ 274,356 
tons of clay, 9,000,000 cwt. of cement, and 3,000,000 tons 
of iron—not to mention smaller shipments—taken away 
from the fabric of the island in 1893. 

Instead of putting a duty on imports, there should be 
put a duty on exports—a heavy one—where they are min- 
erals or earths. Indeed, these exports should be now pro- 
hibited altogether. What would the miners say to this? 
They will agree with the proposal when they have seen 
what the New Party is going to give them as an alterna- 
tive source of employment. Of iron ore there was im- 
ported in 1893, 4,000,o00tons. Asthe total export of iron 
and steel in manufactures was nearly 3,000,000 tons, there 
was in iron a loss of only 1,000,000 tons. 

We ship annually millions of tons of our island to 
other countries. What earths or materials do we put back? 
In 1880, the import of guano was estimated at 80,497 tons, 
but in 1893 it had fallen to 18,311 tons. In 1880 we ex- 
ported manure, valued at 41,128,524, and this shipment of 
manure in 1890 had increased to 42,309,421. The ex- 
port of coal, which was 4,000,000 in 1854, was 30,453,973 
tons in 1892. There are two ways to look at this enormous 
export, both of which appear to end in gigantic misfortune. 
Should future discovery produce a substitute for coal, 
what shall we exportin its place? Should this stupendous 
scooping out of our island go on, whatever will be left of 
either coal or solid surface? 

Every square inch of our two islands—not reckoning 
for the moment the Island of Man and the Channel Islands 
—is precious to us, economically, geographically, scientific- 
ally, as well as historically. Its natural scenery is to us 
beyond price. A few landlords may claim the islands as 
theirs, they may put a price upon each acre, but to the 
future and the present British peoples these islands are out- 
side any exchangeable value. We have only given the 
export side of the question. In 1891 there were 185,479,- 
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126 million tons of coal emptied out of the bowels of our 
islands. Though the output has dropped alittle since then, 
there has been an alarming increase from year to year up 
to that date. Indeed, since 1865—thirty years ago—the 
increase has nearly doubled. The production of pig iron 
in 1803 was 6,676,990 tons. It is remarkable that the pro- 
duction of all other minerals but coal, with two small ex- 
ceptions, appears to be on the decline. Coal is not directly 
affected at present by foreign competition, but metals are. 
Now it is Free Trade, and the vast industrial system 
which it has brought into existence, that is responsible for 
this gigantic furnace policy, which is consuming the mineral 
vitals of our country—undermining its foundations and 
tavaging its natural scenery. But there is our national 
glory—our British shipping—which we get as a set-off! 
Even Mr. Hyndman, the Socialist, is enchanted with it, for 
he looks for the time when Great Britain shall become 
‘the wharf of Europe,” and there shall be ‘‘ free trans- 
port.”” What Mr. Hyndman means, I donotknow. Does 
this country exist for its shipping? The sea population 
of human beings is almost all of one sex, and is com- 
paratively insignificant. The total number of men em- 
ployed on sailing and steam vessels belonging to the United 
Kingdom was, in 1893, only 240,945, of whom nearly 
25,000 were Lascars and Asiatics. The shipping institu- 
tion is kept up at colossal cost in material and human 
life. No sooner do we launch one set of ships to carry our 
goods than we build another set to carry guns to protect it. 
The navy is, in part at least, kept up to protect our Free 
Trade. Whatever was John Bright’s argument for Free 
Trade when illustrated by the English navy? 300,000 tons 
of British shipping, it is stated, go to the bottom of the 
sea every year. If 1,200,000 tons are added annually in 
our shipyards to new ships, this means at least that one- 
fourth of the increase descends to the bed of the oceans. 
And what of the loss of cargoes and human life ? 
However much we may shut our eyes, it is probable 
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that British shipping will decline. ‘‘ There has been,” 
it is stated, ‘‘increased competition by foreign mercantile 
marines.”’ As vessels are supplanted by new types, they 
are sold to foreigners at a low cost; and as they can be 
worked more cheaply, and are free from the restrictions 
of British legislation, they become formidable rivals in 
Great Britain’s own business. The vessels flying the Union 
Jack were 88.5 per cent. of those entering and clearing 
British ports in 1870, but only 78 percent. in 1892.” 

It is not wise, with a great cause on hand, to put your- 
self unnecessarily against the national sentiment. It is 
Free Trade which will destroy our shipping; building 
ships and selling them to the foreigner will eventually 
denationalize it. When the foreigner has got the means, 
he will take the next step, and build his own ships. Our 
proposal isthat British shipping should belong to the State, 
just as the navy now belongs to it. In acentury hence it 
is my belief that the British navy will be a floating uni- 
versity, rivalling Oxford and Cambridge. It will be, I 
dream, almost entirely confined to passenger traffic, and 
one free voyage round the world will be the birthright of 
every British person on these islands. 

It is the common idea that there is a big annual na- 
tional profit in the exchange of exports for imports, because 
a larger money total appears in the balance-sheet on the 
side of the latter. The reason for this inequality is in the 
fact that the exports have not yet been shipped, and the 
freight cost is charged on the one side but not on the other. 
If we were to lessen the production of our exports—if, for 
example, we grew all our own wheat, we should equally 
lessen the value of our imports. Is not foreign competi- 
tion good because it keeps down rent and gives us the best 
article at the least cost? It does not keep down rent. The 
cheapest and surest way to have fixed rent would have been 
by the State and not by competition. Undera rural rent of 
2s. 6d. weekly, and with bread at 8d., the laborer would be 
better off than under a town rent of 5s., and bread at 4d. 
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As the rent advances over 5s., each penny ison the side of 
the rural situation. There has been no cheapening of 
meat and coals by Free Trade. As to cloth, it is true that 
the working people can buy their covering ‘‘ dirt cheap,” 
but what sort of covering is it? An old Chartist showed 
me a coat the other day that he was still wearing on Sun- 
days, and which he had used for fifty years. The silk 
gowns made a century ago were ‘‘ turned’ and handed to 
the use of a second generation. A working-man purchases 
to-day a great-coat for £1. It possibly many hang together 
for two years. Before Free Trade, a working-man gave £4 
for his great-coat, and it lasted him ten years. It wasthen 
‘*turned,”’ and lasted him or his son five years longer. 

Did Free Trade cheapen the loaf? The Corn Laws 
were repealed in 1849. The price of wheat per quarter in 
England during the eight years before the abolition of the 
Corn Laws was 51s. 5d. Theseptennial average for British 
corn for the seven years ending 1835 was 56s. 2d. For the 
period of thirty years after the repeal, the average price 
was 55s. 8¢. The Corn Act was passed in 1815, so that 
England was under Protection for thirty-four years. The 
Act prohibited the importation of foreign grain until the 
price of wheat had reached 80s. per quarter. The maxi- 
mum price inside the Protection period was 96s. 11d. in 
1817. On the outskirts of this period, the maximum price 
was 126s. 6d. in 1812, and 74s. 8d. in 1855. Both were 
war prices, and, as they were outside the Corn Law years, 
Protection had nothing to do with them. 

It was the machine which made Free Trade powerful. 
The destruction of machinery by the Luddites at Notting- 
ham in 1811—four years before the Corn Act was passed— 
reveals that the manufacturers were already commencing 
that policy which has culminated in such stupendous mis- 
chief. Ned Lud, who was described as an ‘‘ idiot,” seems 
to have been the sanest man in the country. ‘The 
rioters,” says the historian, ‘‘ supposed that the introduc- 
tion of machinery would keep them out of employment.” 
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Many of them were hanged. If the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church, may it not be also the seed of the 
Staite? These two were both Puritan movements, and both 
started from Nottingham—the Mayflower voyagers of 1620 
and the Luddite rioters of 1811. The two may meet again! 
The evolution of the latter, after a century of growth 
and in I9g11, may bring back the descendants of the Pil- 
grim Fathers to view the British Republic, and to return 
to found the new United States of America, without the in- 
stitution of slavery of either black man or white, 

It is evident that history repeats itself in more ways 
than one. Inthe time of Henry VII. the effect of Free 
Trade was similar to that which we witness to-day. The 
commoners, who had amassed money by merchandise, 
bought lands from the impoverished nobles. The most 
important law passed was one allowing the nobles to sell 

heir estates. A new aristocracy sprang up. That is just 
exactly what is happening in our time. 

It is the evolution of the machine that has made Free 
Trade so terrible a calamity to the working-classes. Before 
the Corn Act there had been several experiments in pro- 
tection. For example, the Navigation Act passed in 1651, 
which prohibited any but English ships from trading with 
England. That was a bold stroke! It led, sharply, to 
war. There wasthe Stamp Act of 1765, which proposed 
to tax certain papers used in America; and taxes on tea, 
lead, glass and painter's colors, which were laid on the 
colonists. This also ended in war and the separation from 
Great Britain of the United States. There was the ‘“ ship- 
money ”’ and the institution of ‘‘tunnage and poundage,”’ 
which were import duties on every tun of wine and on every 
pound of certain commodities introduced into England, 
which latter was the origin of our ‘‘Customs.’’ In the end 
Charles I., who imposed these, was beheaded. 

If Free Trade was still a movement of true liberation 
like these historical revolutions, we should be the first to laud 
it. Whatever it was at the beginning, it isnowa gigantic 
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means ofcoercion. If Cobden, who was born in 1804, had 
as a little child learnt of Lud in 1811, and seen that the 
hand-lo1d under Free Trade would become a greater mis- 
chief than the /and-lord under Protection, he was that sort 
of man who might have joined Robert Owen rather than 
Charles Villiers. The Anti-Corn Law League was formed 
in 1839, and ‘‘Socialism”’ was first advocated in London 
by Owen in 1834. There was also the Chartist movement 
of 1840. These might have taught Cobden that putting 
the Atlantic Ocean between the British people and the land 
which produces their food and cloth materials was a far 
greater separation than any corn laws could effect. 

What has caused the vast unearned increment of rent 
in our big towns? Free Trade. Remove Free Trade and 
the vast increment in urban rent would stupendously dis- 
appear. It isa meretax. If an addition of £1 per quar- 
ter was now added in the form of duty on wheat by a new 
corn law, it would produce for the landlords an unearned in- 
crement annually at the present time of some £4 30,000,000. 
This amount would be many millions less than the un- 
earned increment which Free Trade presents annually to 
the landlords of the towns. To the mass of the population 
rent is as pressing a matter as bread. Here is the famous 
Free Trade trick. Ittakes 2s. off Brown’s weekly bread- 
bill and waves the bill before the public eye: ‘‘ See what 
the Liberal party has done for you!” It hides away from 
popular gaze Brown’s rent-book, to which it has added on 
the sly 2s. 6d. 

There is not space to follow further the trend of this 
libertine conspiracy. We must now, with courage and 
clearness, show how we propose to untwist the mischief 
and let the people go. 

The social situation of Great Britain is remarkably dis- 
tinctive. The principles of Socialism may be the same all 
over the world, but there are differences in the positions of 
populations which will necessitate varieties of movement and 
modus operandi to bring them into line with those principles. 
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In Great Britain we have a small area of soil and two-thirds 


of the people on the pavement in the towns. The one- 
third are no more on their soil than the two-thirds, and not 
one-fourth of them are agriculturists. The one-third need 
to be removed from their present site equally with the two- 
thirds. 

The product of Free Trade has been the sweeping 
divorce of the people from agriculture. If the United 
Kingdom were to produce all her own corn she would pull 
down her exports by one-eighth; and, of course, the im- 
ports would come down one-eighth also. We will take no 
extreme phenomena in wheat production. There is solid 
evidence that sixty bushels per acre can be practically 
reached on an average with ordinary means in Great Brit- 
ain. This implies that on the same area—2,000,000 acres 
—on which we now produce some 9,000,000 quarters of 
wheatin the United Kingdom, we could produce 18,000,000. 
The reason why we get only 9,000,000 quarters from our 
soil at the present time is because of foreign competition. 
The proposal which the New Party puts forward will, with- 
out ‘‘ Protection,”’ remove the effect of this foreign compe- 
tition from certain areas of British soil. Its plan is 
this :— 

First.—To place the producing and consuming popula- 
tion on the same area of soil. 

Second.—To give this population Home Rule and the 
constitutional management of its own industrial and agri- 
cultural affairs. 

Third.—To combine on the same area of soil the indus- 
trial with the agricultural population, so that production, 
distribution, and consumption are all situated on the same 
area. 

Fourth.—This area will be, for eachrural republic, say, 
10,000 acres with 10,000 head of population. 

Fifth.—To give these local states compulsory powers 
over water, earths, and minerals, outside their areas, 
through the Secretary of State, so that they may possess 
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such resources as will enable them to be complete in natural 
material. 

There will be very little export, and, of course, the 
same amount of import, over their borders. Tea, tobacco, 
rice (and, for a time, timber), etc., they may need to im- 
port. It is possible that wool and flax may entirely take 
the place of cotton. 

The initiation of these settlements shall be, it is pro- 
posed, by voluntary machinery. A bill will be brought 
into Parliament to give to associations, formed under cer- 
tain cautious and well-considered conditions, properly or- 
ganized, and consisting of not less than, say, 10,000 mem- 
bers to each association (acertain proportion of whom must 
be composed of practical agriculturists and farm-laborers, 
spinners, weavers, smiths, carpenters, etc.), compulsory 
powers to obtain land, selected mutually by each associa- 
tion and the Secretary of State. When it hassettled down 
upon the land the Secretary of State will grant it the com- 
mon and perpetual tenure of the land anda charter of 
communal self-government. All rent, if any, will be paid 
in one communal sum and to the Secretary of State, and it 
will be fixed at one sum for ever, subject only to decrease 
by Parliament, which will settle with the landlords. 


European Opinion on Bimetallism. 


In commenting on the fact that both houses of the Prus- 
sian Diet have,by large majorities,urged the German Gov- 
ernment to take steps in favor of an International Confer- 
ence to promote bimetallism, the /ournal of Commerce says 
that ‘‘no competent and dispassionate judge of the factors 
that must determine the outcome can expect anything 
short of the final rejection of bimetallism.” Also that 
‘the powerful interests dependent upon the stability of 
money, and the intelligent public sentiment which best 
understands the operation of the laws of money, have the 
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power to prevent a world-wide adoption of any such mone- 
tary system as the bimetallists advocate, and that fact 
alone makes universal bimetallism impossible of achieve- 
ment.” 

The /ournal of Commerce here assumes that the 
‘* powerful interests ’’ which govern commerce, of which 
the Rothschilds, Bank of England, etc., may be taken as the 
leading representatives, instead of standing nonplussed 
and foiled by the difficulties of restoring bimetallism, while 
the values of.the two metals are so far from the normal ra- 
tio, are really delighted at their divergence and regard 
monometallism for all the world on the gold basis, as not 
only an unavoidable event but as an ideal condition. The 
Journal of Commerce does not seem to be aware that the 
opinion it announces could not be shared by the authorities 
to which it appeals, viz.: the powerful interests dependent 
upon the stability of money, unless those powerful interests 
have undergone a foto coclo conversion from the views they 
have uniformly expressed, when this subject has been un- 
der discussion. 

Mr. Goschen, Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Salisbury, speaking for Great Britain in the monetary con- 
ference in 1878, when he was a Liberal, said:—‘‘ The 
American proposal of a universal double standard seems 
impossible of realization—-a veritable Utopia; but the the- 
ory of a universal gold standard is equally Utopian, and, 
indeed, involves a false Utopia. It is better for the world 
at large that the two metals should continue in circulation, 
than that one should be universally substituted for the 
other.” 

The utterance of the late British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer agrees with the political platforms of both our 
parties in regarding bimetallism as the normal condition 
toward which, after temporary lapses into the abnormal, 
the world will return, if it can. 

President Mees, of the Bank of the Netherlands, speak- 
ing at the same Paris conference, said: 
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‘‘If the universal double standard is an Utopia, the 
single gold standard is also an Utopia, and one that would 
be very dangerous, if, by some impossible combination of 
circumstances, it should come to be realized. The general 
demonetization of silver undertaken everywhere at once 
would have the most fatal consequences. It would bring 
in its train an enormous depreciation in the value of that 
metal, and would occasion crises alarming in their econ- 
omic effect. What would be better for everybody would 
be that the two metals should continue to serve simul- 
taneously and, as Mr. Goschen has said, ‘lend each other 
a mutual support.’ ”’ 

Therecan be no doubt that Baron Alphonse de Roths- 
child of Paris is a central representative of the ‘‘ powerful 
interests’ from which the /ournal of Commerce professes to 
derive its own views, and he said, addressing the French 
Monetary Commission in 1869 :— 

‘*They now demand that silver shall be demonetized, 
as fifteen years ago they demanded that gold should be. 
The French Government wisely refused to demonetize gold 
then, and it will be equally wise to refuse to demonetize 
silver now. In fact, whether gold or silver dominates 
for the time being, it is always true that the two metals 
concur together in forming the monetary circulation of the 
world, and it is the general mass of the two metals com- 
bined which serves as the measure of the value of things. 
It is scarcely twenty years ago that silver wasthe principal 
element in our transactions. Since the discoveries of the 
Californian and Australian mines, it is gold which has 
taken its place. No person can foresee what the future 
has in store for us, nor can predict that the proportions in 
which the two metals are now produced may not be 
changed in favor of silver.” 

Here we see the foremost member of the chief bank- 
ing house in the world arguing that silver should not be 
discarded, because it was too dear, since production might 
so change as to make it the cheaper metal, and pleading 
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for the equal retention of silver in circulation against the 
anti-silver fanatics who were seeking to demonetize it in 
France at a time when its coins bore a premium of 4 per 
cent. over gold coins of like denomination. 

His prophecy was fulfilled within five years. This 
should serve as a rebuke alike to that ciass of our own free 
silver fanatics who imagine the demonetization of silver 
was engineered by the creditors and banking class to raise 
the value of debts and oppress debtors, and to that class of 
monometallic gold fanatics who, like the /ournal of Com- 
merce, assume that because silver is down to-day it is down 
finally and forever, and that all efforts to re-establish parity 
between the two metals are ‘‘ impossible of achievement.” 

Baron de Rothschild further said: ‘‘ I should regret it 
(the demonetization of silver) even more if our example 
should be followed by other nations, for that suppression 
of silver would be followed by a destruction of values with- 
out any compensation.”’ 

It is very clear that the leading member of the house 
of Rothschild does not mean by ‘‘ sound money ” a metal- 
lic currency from which silver has been wholly eliminated. 

Again, Lord Beaconsfield, ata banquet in Glasgow, on 
November 19, 1873, said: 

‘* No doubt our young relations on the other side of the 
Atlantic, with that ardor which is characteristic of youth, 
have been doing something somewhat extravagant. ButI 
do not believe that the disorders which have arisen there 
could have occasioned or were adequate to occasion the dis- 
orders which have occurred in our own country with refer- 
ence to the value of money. .. . I attribute them to the 
great changes which the governments of Europe are making 
with reference to their standardsofvalue. . . . Whenthe 
various states of Europe suddenly determined to have the 
gold standard and took steps to carry it into effect, it was 
quite evident that we must prepare ourselves for convul- 
sions in the money market not occasioned by speculation or 
any old cause, which has been alleged, but by a new cause 
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with which we are not yet sufficiently acquainted, and the 
consequences of which are very embarrassing.” 

When Lord Beaconsfield uttered these words silver 
was still worth as much as gold, though it remained so only 
afew months. Francehad not yet suspended its free coinage 
and did not until six months later and the ‘‘ over-produc- 
tion’’ of silver did not set in until about six years later. 
These opinions show that the powerful interests of Europe 
do not concur in the /ournal of Commerce sentiment that 
monometallism on the gold basis is an event to be welcomed 
for its own sake, whatever may be the price of silver. 

If it be said that these views are all before the fact, 
the great fall in silver not having occurred, we find the 
utterance of the French Minister of Finance, M. Ribot, in 
February, 1895, equally emphatic. He said:— 

‘‘T agree with Mr. Fougeroi that the abandonment of 
the mintage of silver, the responsibility of which was in- 
curred in 1873 by the German Government, has proved 
extremely disastrous, but we cannot attribute the agricul- 
tural crisis in all its length and breadth solely to the sus- 
pension of the free coinage of silver. . . . But to me it is 
evident that the abandonment of bimetallism, coinciding 
with these general causes, has precipitated the crisis and 
has given it a far more grave character than it would other- 
wise have had. . . . We may differ in opinion as to the 
precise methods to be employed, but I believe that in Eng- 
land and in Germany there is a general movement in favor 
of the resumption of the coinage of silver. I cannot say 
at what moment this progress will be sufficiently decisive 
to overpower the resisting forces which are great. France 
ought to assume an attitude which will encourage the 
movement of public opinion in neighboring countries. 
This is the policy which the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
will adopt, and which I have adopted.” 

In view of these utterances it is apparent that the 
really ‘‘ powerful interests of Europe” believe in a bi- 
metallism identical with that to which the Republican and 
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Democratic parties in America stand committed, and that 
the real question is first, whether by any means, which one 
nation or all nations can employ, the double standard with 
free coinage of silver can be restored, and if so, secondly, 
as to the means by which this result can best be obtained. 

Among all these European bimetallists there is prob- 
ably not one who regards the coinage of silver as a policy 
which will become practicable until other events shall have 
first restored or nearly restored parity between the two 
metals. There is no resemblance between either European 
or American bimetallism, intelligently understood, and the 
free coinage of silver, with silver at its present low price; 
especially while at that low price it is being produced in 
annually increasing quantities. 


English and American Manners. 


A few Englishmen have American manners, and one 
in fifty among Americans has English manners. But with 
these exceptions, the primary motive of manners in the 
people of the two nationalities is different. An English- 
man expresses his idea of American manners by saying: 
‘* You are mostly polite, but you have no people whose 
manners express distinction.”” What he calls distinction 
the American looks upon as an assertion of presumed prec- 


edence, a manner distinctly adopted, not to place equals 
at their ease, but to keep inferiors in their place. Eng- 
lish manners, therefore, are a part of the art of snubbing 
or of social subjugation upon which the British Empire, 
considered as a social fabric, rests, from the Queen, through 
a thousand grades, down to the scullion or the sweep. 
Thus, Sir Archibald Alison, in his autobiography, nar- 
rates that at one of the Marchioness of Londonderry’s recep- 
tions, the guests with one accord took offense at their hostess 
for taking a position near the entrance where her guests in 
leaving, would have to pass her. This would convert the 
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closing moments of the reception into a period of reciprocal 
courtesies with their hostess in person, which they thought 
would assume too much the form of homage to her, and as 
her manner was supremely royal, they turned with one ac- 
cord and withdrew from her palace by another route. This 
snubbing of their hostess by her guests is told by Alison as 
if it were exquisitely the proper thing to do, inasmuch as 
Lady Londonderry was getting too much display for her- 
self and was using her guests for the purpose in a manner 
not contributory to their ease or enjoyment. 

However this may be, the snub was entirely English. 
An American company might have smiled good-naturedly 
but they would have declined as guests to take the control 
of the ceremonies out of the hands of their hostess. What 
was done converted the house, whose hospitalities they 
had accepted, into a mere place for meeting each other, 
such as Dickens so admirably satirizes in his descriptions 
of those who met at Mr. and Mrs. Veneering’s. 

On the contrary, among Americans, the art of snub- 
bing is imperfectly learned in early life and little under- 
stood. ‘Thousands attain to high social and business suc- 
cess without learning how effectively to economize their 
time, as against social intruders. 

President Garfield, when bored by Guiteau’s importun- 
ities for a consulship, is said to have handed him over to 
the servants of the White House with the request to ‘‘ give 
this man some breakfast.’’ Possibly the brusque mode of 
communicating this snub, acting on an unbalanced mind, 
cost the President his life. Every successful man must 
minimize the loss of time demanded by people whose 
affairs are unimportant. 

English manners do this with ease and pleasure. 
Often they dispense it, as it were for practice sake, to men 
and women who are the equals, in every sense, of those 
who employ it. 

An American lecturer and journalist of some note called 
upon the Dean of Oxford on the day on which that Uni- 
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versity conferred the degree of LL.D. upon Henry W. Long- 
fellow. He remarked to the Dean that Americans gen- 
erally would deeply appreciate the honor. The Dean 
replied, drawling the superfluous af after nearly every syl- 








lable: ‘‘ I—ah, am told—ah. I 
—ah, actually read—ah, any of 
you say? Mr. Longfellow’s—ah; certainly 

ah, but I—ah, 


ah, have never—you know 
ah, Mr. Long 
h 


, poems, 


] xy’ . 
fellow’s, 








a 





you know—that is to say verses, of course 
am told that he has written 
so to speak, you know—ah!”’ 








ah, very clever verses—ah, 





person addressed until the converser’s ideas catch up with 
his narrative. It indicates slowness of thought, but also 
caution, as to the giving away of any opinion that may be 
of value. Meanwhile, however, it imparts a certain ten- 
sion, or vacancy to your mind which makes any really good 
thing he may say more impressive. 

When Mr. Goldwin Smith, in lecturing upon the French 
Revolution, states that, to the apprehension of the English 
Whig and Puritan, it appeared due ‘‘ to the direct and im- 
mediate instigation of the devil,” his words become more 
effective as he drawls: ‘‘ For—ah, simplicity and 
prehensiveness, such a solution—ah, you perceive, leaves 
nothing to be desired.” 

English critics condemn the suppression of honest 
fault-finding on the part of an American audience as de- 
priving artists of any criterion except applause. If a 
speaker utters opinions in the highest degree offensive the 
established etiquette forbids all expressions of disapprob- 
ation. In ‘‘ The Trip to China-Town”’ it is deemed a part 
of the spirit of the performance that the orchestra shall play 
out of tune, carrying the discord to the point of studied 
painfulness. This is kept up during an entire interval be- 
tween the acts, and the audience is expected to be amused 
at what is bad art and intensely odious, just as a century 
ago blood spurting from wounds was considered an access- 
ory to stage art. A critic who regarded this feature as in 


ah, com- 
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bad taste exercised the ordinary English prerogative of criti- 
cism by hissing. He was waited upon by the managers and 
informed that if he did not like the play he could leave. 
They would hardly believe him sincere in asserting that, 
as the holder of a tickets he had the same right to hiss as 
to applaud. 

Lawyers learn the art of snubbing the judges before 
whom they practice, when it is necessary to do so to secure 
judicial fairness. Charles O’Conor was before Judge 
Barnard in an equity cause. He was stating his point 
with such cleverness as he deemed necessary to its full 
comprehension by the judge. Judge Barnard thought it 
could be stated more directly in fewer words, and re- 
marked: 

‘*‘T understand your point to be, Mr. O’Conor 
and then proceeded to state it in his own language. The 
great lawyer's smile was bent fully upon him, and with a 
clear and penetrating suavity, which nothing could brow- 
beat or disturb, O’Conor replied : 

‘* The learned court could not have more disastrously 
and profoundly misunderstood my meaning if I had been 
wholly lacking in the power of utterance.” 

Lord Houghton, previously known to Americans as 


” 


Monkton Milnes, was a poet, a literateur, and sustained 
an official position toward the Queen’s household which 
brought him into very direct contact with royalty. He 
had exceptionally favorable opportunities for representing 
the best phase of aristocratic British manners, and, there- 
fore, of practising the art of ‘‘ waiving off the incon- 


venient.” 

Sir Archibald Alison, in his autobiography, describes 
Lord Houghton as ‘‘ a remarkable man both as a poet and 
as a member of society. A Palmerstonian in politics, and 
attached to the colors of his leader, he has for a consider- 
able time made a respectable but not eminent figure in 
Parliament. He has no decided turn for politics, and has 
probably entered the House of Commons rather as the 
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‘best club in London”’ than for any other or more am- 
bitious reason. His turn of mind is essentially literary 
and poetical, and therein he has very great merit. Some 
of his small lyrical pieces are of remarkable beauty, though 
not equal to those of Longfellow or Mrs. Hemans. In so- 
ciety his liveliness of manner and quickness of apprehen- 
sion render him generally agreeable, but there is some- 
times too great a straining after effect, and a desire to say 
good things. He isa great diner-out, both in aristocratic 
and literary circles, and entertains handsomely in his own 
house; and it is rarely that a man of talent, habitually 
moving in such circles, escapes this defect. Sydney Smith 
had it in an eminent degree, though his ready wit made it 
generally, in his case, be overlooked — ‘ Conversation 
Sharp’ in a still greater. These men do not lecture or 
engross the conversation to themselves, like Macaulay or 
Whewell or Jeffrey; they follow the true art of conversa- 
tion in giving and taking, cutting and thrusting.” 

On Lord Houghton’s visit to America, the faculty of 
the University of Chicago were invited to meet him during 
an evening at the parlors of the University. After a brief 
chat and collation, the party adjourned to the tower which 
contained the telescope. While the Director was manceuv- 
ering the telescope into the field for a favorable view of 
the planet Saturn, the reverend President of the Uni- 
versity remarked :—‘‘ We Americans are surprised at the 
fervor with which the British mind is carried away by Mr. 
Moody’s preaching and by Mr. Sankey’s singing.” 

‘¢ The English mind had been thought phlegmatic. Its 
aristocracy usually rejects emotion. Its divines prefer 
learning. Yet our wild, uncultured West, as embodied in 
these two unpretentious Christians, becomes to you a ver- 
itable social revolution. We cannot understand it.” 

Lord Houghton was walking, arm in arm, with the 
President around the small circle of space which surrounded 
the telescope. Thus walking, he replied in a series of articu- 
lated grunts and robust snorts, to which the listeners at- 
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tended in the expectation that when he had sufficiently 
cleared his throat he would say something. 

‘‘H—m. Moody. Aha! Ugh! Sankey! Humph! 
Moody and Sankey! Bah! Sankey and Moody! H—m! 
Moody. Ah, ah, aha!”’ 

This was the only reply he made. 

It was discreet. It left the question unanswered. But 
it conformed to no standard of politeness known among 
Americans. 

A most incomprehensible point to an American, in the 
manners of a native Briton, or even in those of an Ameri- 
can who has sojourned briefly in England, is often the au- 


dacity, gall or ‘‘cheek” which he shows toward the host 


who entertains him. 

One of the most distinguished English clergymen who 
ever preached in this country, being present at a funeral, 
in a private residence, of a family who were in every sense 
his social equals, leaning his arm upon a mantel, found 
that it soiled his sleeve with dust. 

Forthwith, in the presence of several clergymen, he 
proceeded to write with his finger in the dust on the man- 
tel the word ‘‘ slut.” 

‘* Make yourself absolutely at home,” said the proprie- 
tor of a hotel at Louisville to Mr. Charles Dickens. 
‘' Everything we have is at your service! ” 

The great novelist looked up in surprise and inquired: 

‘* Ts this a hotel ?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘* Are you its proprietor ?”’ 

‘*T am.” 

‘«TIf I want you I'll ring. 

When Matthew Arnold lectured in Cleveland he 
stayed, by invitation, at a private house, and after the lec- 
ture was over was informed by his hostess that it would be 
unnecessary for him to come down to breakfast, as it would 
be served in his room, and as the family breakfasted 
usually at eight, this would be quite too early forhim. He 


” 
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insisted that he would much prefer to breakfast with the 
family, and that the hour of eight would be no inconveni- 
encetohim. At eight, therefore, it became necessary to 
hold the breakfast until he came down. One after another 
of the family, however, having engagements, went to the 
restaurants, and when Mr. Arnold came down to breakfast, 
after ten, only his hostess and her daughter remained. 

It is no part of our argument that America produces no 
prominent men whose manners are, indeed, exceedingly 
‘*distinguished,” but not at all polite. A very prominent 
lawyer and bankerof Chicago would preface every statement 
of fact which he wished to emphasize with the offensive 
prelude, ‘‘ It will astonish you very much to know that,” 
etc., or ‘‘ My dear sir, you have not the least idea, sir, but 
it is nevertheless true that,” etc. So generally, however, 
was this regarded as English that very few persons sup- 
posed him to be an American. Sometimes these English 
manners are the best. Sir Julian Pauncefote was present 
at a reception at the White House, where a servant at a 
particular hour of the evening had been stationed at the 
stairway with directions to pass noone upstairs. A lady not 
of Sir Julian’s party sustained a sprain in dancing or fall- 
ing, which made it desirable to her to retire to an upper 
room. Her husband,an eminent Congressman and general, 
had started with her for that purpose to go up the stairs, 
but was put back by theservant. Sir Julian took the lady’s 
arm and, with a manner which brushed the servant aside 
like a fly, led the lady upstairs. One of the chief functions 
of authority is to enforce the exceptions which must be 
made to all general rules, and the highest type of manners 
is that which compels the observance of these exceptions 
as punctiliously as of the rules. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 

Under this head we call attention only to the articles in the 
current magazines on social and economic questions, giving the 
point of view or method of treatment and other items that will 
serve as a guide for readers and students. 


BIMETALLISM. (1) As a Bubble. By Henry D. Mce- 
Leod. (2) As a New Way to Pay Old Debts. By J. W. 
Cross, both in the Wineteenth Century. Prof. McLeod uses 
the term bimetallism to express the idea of unlimited free 
coinage of both metals, by international agreement, and 
not the retention of both in circulation by limiting the 
coinage of the metal of lower value. Under the name bi- 
metallism, therefore, Prof. McLeod really argues against 
free silver, which, in continental and American discussion, 
is a different thing altogether from bimetallism. 

Neither article recognizes the great degree in which the 
aggregate of individual habit and preferences in the making 
and adjustment of contracts controls the metallic standard in 
which they will be payable, irrespectiveoflaw. Totheextent 
that the people of any country mentally assume one of the 
metals to be their standard, it becomes so. In this sense 
the larger attractive force is the whole body of a nation’s 
contracts, public and private, for the payment of money. 
About half of these in the United States are represented by 
the bank clearings, and the other half are made up of mort- 
gage, wage and retail contracts, which do not go through 
banks. The bank clearings and mortgage contracts con- 
stitute, in the United States, a force that might, in practice, 
prove potential to regulate the standard one way, even if 
legislation or political and popular voting should seek to 
regulate it the other. In California, in 1862-79, while the 
remainder of the country passed over to the ‘‘greenback ” 
basis, gold and silver continued to be the standard in fact, 
regardless of legal tender notes having been enacted to be 
the standard in law. One of the questions which monetary 
theorists have not sufficiently considered is, whither will 
the contract-holders and contract-makers gravitate, in their 
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demands and concessions, irrespective of governmental ac- 
tion? In this sense it may prove as difficult to legislate 
upon which metal shall be the standard of money pay- 
ment, as upon the dietary question whether a nation shall 
drink tea or coffee, eat wheat bread or rye. 

BIMETALLISM.— The Sztlver Question. Germany's attt- 
tude as toa Limetallic Union. By Count Von Mirbach, mem- 
ber of the Prussian House of Lords and of the German 

Reichstag, in North American Review for June, 1895. The 
Count writes forcibly and authoritatively from the stand- 
point of one who has no doubt, and sees no room for any- 
one else to doubt, that anti-silver legislation has caused the 
fall in silver, that the fall in silver has caused severe loss 
to the agricultural classes in Germany, and that interna- 
tional co-operation on the part of the four, or even three 
leading nations, would be amply potential to remedy the 
whole evil and bring silver promptly to par. 

DWELLINGS.— The Only Cure for Slums. By E. R. L. 

Gould in 7he Forum for June. The writer believes thatthe 
expropriation of insanitary dwellings by some department 
of the city government, which will compensate the owner, 
tear down and rebuild, lease, rent and sell, after the recent 
English and European practice, is the true and ‘‘ only cure 
for slums.” 

ECONOMETRY.—/ower and Wealth of the United States. 

By M. G. Mulhall, F. S. S., in North American Review for 
June. The most compact, methodical and powerful presen- 
tation ever made of the economic success and precedence of 
the United States relatively to other nations. It is based 
on the principle that economic power admits of exact 
mathematical measurement in foot tons per day, a branch 

of metrical science which, if well founded in fact, would 
deserve the coinage of the new word placed at the head of 

this note: Econometry. Mr. Mulhall asserts that ‘‘ what- 
ever force is directed for the production, conveyance or dis- 
tribution of the necessaries, comforts or luxuries of life, may 
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be measured at each national census with almost the same 
precision as that with which the astronomer indicates the 
distances of the heavenly bodies. The working power of 
an able-bodied male adult is 300 foot-tons daily, that of a 
horse 3,000 and of steam horse-power 4,000."’ The deduc- 
tions which Mr. Mulhall makes have won wide attention. 
The doctrine that economic power is reducible to foot-tons 
of lifting power is perhaps true to the extent that intel- 
lectual power is convertible into muscular, or that thought 
is expressible in termsof weight. Of the various standards 
that have been taken, such as ability to consume iron, ac- 
tual consumpticn of printed matter and hence proximately 
of paper, consumptive power as to food, clothing, luxuries 
and habitations, Mr. Mulhall’s basis has the convenience of 
being the most workable and most easily reducible to math- 
ematical terms. 

He finds that each inhabitant of the United States has 
grown in productive power, since 1820, from 446 foot-tons 
daily to 1,940 foot-tons daily. This seems to be equivalent 
to saying that man’s command over the means of subsist- 
ence has increased in this proportion in the United States, 
however it may have sunk elsewhere. Mr. Mulhall finds, 
however, that in Spain to-day man’s power over nature is 
590, which is more than a fourth greater than the ease of 
obtaining a subsistence in the United States was in 1820, 
and that only in Italy, of the countries which he canvasses, 
is the ease of maintaining existence lower to-day than it 
was in the United States in 1820. In Great Britain man’s 
power over nature to-day is more than three times greater 
than it was in the United States in 1820, in Germany and 
France it is twice as great, and in Austria it is to-day 560, 
against 446 in United States in 1820. 


EconoMic THEORY.—AHamiltonas a Political Economist. 
By Edward C. Lunt in The Journal of Political Economy. 
(University of Chicago), June. The effort of this article 
is to show that Hamilton’s chief measures, protection to 
manufactures and a bank of the United States were ad- 
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vocated by him, not for their economic value, or their 
ethical justice, but for their political expediency as policies 
calculated to centralize Government and to promote na- 
tional unity. He would have us believe that a true Ham- 
ilton, to-day, would not advocate protection to American 
Industry by tariff, nor probably a bank of the United 
States. He thinks also that Hamilton ‘‘cast the mould 
for the country’s development, and gave its bent to the 
national genius,” but that he has done virtually nothing 
toward founding a science of Economics. This is the con- 
clusion at which a writer spontaneously arrives if he has 
fed so long on English Economics as to have fixed his 
standard of taste on that stagnant, paralyzing and imbecile 
pattern and then judges of all statesmen and economists as 
good or bad, according to the degree in which they conform 
to the sluggish and dismal English standard. 

Hamilton revived and fortified in America the rev- 
enue and banking policies which were most esteemed in 
his day in Europe. Following largely the example of the 
United States, as led by Hamilton, all the other American 
republics, Canada, Australia, Germany and all the Conti- 
nental powers of Europe have adopted the Hamilton idea 
on Protection. Great Britain is liable to return to it when- 
ever the Tory party hasan assured lease of power. China, 
Japan and India will imitate it as soon as permitted to 
frame their own tariffs without foreign dictation. Mr. 
Lunt’s arguments against Hamilton’s ideas are interesting 
as literature, but in most cases the ghost of Hamilton re- 
ceives his sword thrusts without harm and then knocks 
him over with a breath. For instance, Mr. Lunt says: 
‘*Whether or not a country will get the best results by 
setting up machinery of its own, depends on its compara- 
tive advantages in manufactures and in agriculture. If 
its pre-eminence over other countries in agriculture is 
great, and if, at the same time, its ascendancy in the field 
of manufactures is less marked, or is, indeed, altogether 
wanting, such a country will get its manufactures most 
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cheaply by offering in exchange agricultural products.” 
This stereotype and oft-repeated free-trade falsehood will 
probably continue to the end of time to be given as areply 
to Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures by every person who 
has learned to read and write but has not been blessed with 
any economic insight. Mr. Lunt regards one who ex- 
plains a production of wealth as an economist, but one who 
causes a production of wealth is not, alas! 


MONROE DOCTRINE.—England, Venezuela aud the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. By Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, in The 
North American Review for June (with map of the territory 
encroached upon by Great Britain). Senator Lodge’s paper 
will doubtless stand as authoritative on the important inter- 
national question it discusses. It seemsto leave the United 
States no alternative between enforcing the Monroe Doc- 
trine in the Venezuelan case, by notifying Great Britain to 
withdraw from all the territory between the Essequibo and 
the Orinoco rivers, a territory as large as the State of New 
York, and seeing the whole of South America exploited by 
Great Britain, France and Germany, as Africa has been. 
They are capable of subdividing it between them, if allowed 


to do so. 


IRRIGATION.— The Future of the Great Arid West. By 
E. V. Smalley, in Zhe Forum for June, 1895. Mr. Smal- 
ley estimates the portion of the arid belt which can 
be irrigated lower than many investigators. He says: 
‘‘The single furrow run across a twenty-acre field rep- 
resents all the area that can ever, by the largest enter- 
prise and the most liberal expenditure, be reclaimed for 
cultivation in the arid region, and the remainder of the field 
represents the area that will always remain in its present 
condition of pastoral plains, mountains and deserts.”’ 

The greater portion of this country, he thinks, will al- 
ways bedesert. Where the irrigated valleys extend there 
will arise intensive culture and ‘‘a certainty of large yields of 
forage, grain and fruits,” and, with these, facilities for social 
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intercourse and for thought interchange, which will develop 
‘‘a high grade of rural civilization.” But the cowboy, the 
pack-train, the hunting expeditions, the camps beneath the 
stars on the lonely plains, this realm of romance, courage 
and rude physical life will not disappear. 

The issue between Mr. Smalley and those who asserted 
in our last number that the irrigable area is capable of sus- 
taining as large a population as now fills the United States, 
is therefore direct and clearly drawn. Mr. Smalley be- 
lieves our national Sahara is an eternal and irreversible 
verity. Others believe it islargely removable. This issue 
is really the most important question now before the Amer- 
ican people. 


PRICES.—State Regulation of Prices and Rates. By W. 
H. Dunbar in Quarterly Journal of Economics, April. An 
exhaustive discussion of Federal and state court decisions 
on the question whether state legislatures may exercise the 
power ‘‘ either to fix in their discretion the prices or rates 
that may be charged in any industry, or to prohibit the pros- 
ecution of any industry,” ina degree not subject to the reg- 
ulative control of Congress. Prof. Dunbar regards the 
question as still open, but one that must, at an early day, 
come up before the Supreme Court of the United States for 
decision. His abstract of cases verging toward the point 
is instructive. 


WooL.—The World's Wool Situation. By S. N. D. 
North in Bulletin of National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers for June. Although the January report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture shows, as Mr. North says, ‘‘a 
shrinkage in the number of sheep from 47,274,000 in 1893 
to 42,294,064 on January Ist, 1895, which is practically 
back to the figures of 1880,”" yet Mr. North predicts that 
‘‘notwithstanding free wool and the great fallin price which 
has followed it, the number of sheep maintained in this 
country will not fall below the total of Great Britain, nor 
the total wool clip decline more than one-third, as the ex- 
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‘ 


treme possible consequence of existing conditions.” Asthe 
total number of sheep in Great Britain, as given by him for 
1894, is 25,861,500, his prediction calls for a further loss 
of 17,000,000 sheep. It would seem that such a picture 
can hardly be deemed so roseate that any class of critics 
ought to regard it as ‘‘ gratifying evidence that free wool 
has come to stay.” Yet they have done so. If a total 
present and prospective decline of 22,000,000 in sheep is 
‘‘only a shower,” it might be interesting to know what pre- 
cipitation of loss would be accepted as a flood. Mr. North 
shadows forth rather the complacency of the wool manu- 
facturer than the discontent of the wool producer. One of 
his points covers a distinctly erroneous superstition, v7z., 
that until shortly before the free wool act was passed do- 
mestic prices were from 20 to 25 per cent. higherin Amer- 
ica than abroad, and they dropped under the prospective in- 
fluence of the ‘‘ free wool” act. Domestic prices of combing 
and clothing wools had been within from one to three cents 
a pound as low as the foreign for fifteen years before the 
free wool act was passed, and often quiteaslow. As early 
as 1878-80 three all-wool blankets purchased at manufac- 
turers’ prices, one at the English factory, one at the Min- 
neapolis factory and one at a factory near Boston, all showed 
the same invoice price, viz., 6g cents per pound, and in 
each case the price of the blanket was twice the price of 
the wool of which it was made, thus showing that English 
‘‘free wool” prices and American protected prices were 
essentially the same. American manufacturers resisted 
this fact, and sought to make the alleged ‘‘ tax on wool” a 
ground for a ‘‘compensatory’”’ duty, based on such tax to 
reimburse to the manufacturer what he claimed to have 
paidthe farmer. The theory was fallacious, and equally 
fallacious is the claim that wool in the United States fell to 
meet the removal of the duty. It had fallen through do- 
mestic competition fifteen years earlier. 
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Among the Books. 


Life and Labor of the People in London. Edited by CHARLES Booru. 
Vols. V. (416 pp.) and VI. (382 pp.) Population classified by 
Trades. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. Price, $6.00. 

The amount of material furnished by these volumes for the 
accurate and scientific study of a single population was never before 
equalled; albeit the truth applies that only those who have eyes 
(trained) to discern, can discern and “only those who have ears ‘pre- 
pared’ to hear can hear” Mr. Booth’s unromantic and depressing 
statistics. One may plunge at random into any page with equal 
success or failure, accordingly as the mind is prepared to apprehend 
the social and spiritual meaning of all these dry figures. We might 
wish there were illustrative cuts of each of the 188,000 people in 
London who live four or more in a room or eight or more in two 
rooms, as our Bureau of Ethnology elaborately illustrates our Utes, 
Crow Indians and other aborigines. Not even an exclamation point 
follows the cold fact that in London there are (p. 15) 1,000 
persons living with over eight in one room, 2,000 persons dwel- 
ling eight in a room, 6,000 persons dwelling seven in a room, 
20,000 persons dwelling six in a room, 57,000 persons dwelling 
five in a room, 102,000 persons dwelling four in a room, 304,000 
persons dwelling three in a room, 782,000 dwelling two in a room, 
20,000 persons who have no room at all, but dwell only, night by 
night, in lodging-houses, and 963,000 persons who dwell one in a 
room. ‘Thus in the strictly lower classes of London we have an 
aggregate of 2,257,000 persons, all of whom are compelled to perform 
all the functions of home life within one set of four walls—cooking, 
eating, bathing, sleeping. This is a population as large as the whole 
population of New York, Cleveland and Atlanta combined - «ll not 
far removed from the condition of Dickens’s Poor Tom of “ Tom All- 
Alone’s”—the words “all alone” being evidently part of the “ social 
sarcasm.” 

The central classes of London comprise 1,584,000 persons, of 
whom 153,000 have more than one room, 982,000 persons have more 
than four rooms, 228,000 persons who have one servant to four per- 
sons, 15,000 persons who live in, over or behind their shops, and 
206,000 persons who are servants in families and institutions. 

In the upper classes there are 274,000 persons who are ranged 
according to their number of (indoor) servants, Of these 47,000 
have three and less than four persons per servant, 70,000 persons 
have two and under three persons per servant, 58,000 persons | ave 
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one and under two; and 23,000 persons have less than one person 
per servant and 26,000 persons are inmates of hotels, and 97,000 of 
‘* Institutions,” 

The social condition of the families of persons engaged in every 
trade and occupation in London is classified, so as to bring to light 
the mode in which they live, as graded, if below the one-room class, 
by the space they occupy, or if above the four-room class, by the 
servants they keep. Under the head of the Building Trades we find 
it noted that owing to the fact that the product of their industry is 
not subjected to foreign competition, they “form its most important 
Industrial group”’ (p. 39), though far smaller numerically than its 
clothing trades which are subjected to almost unlimited foreign com- 
petition. Hence while its building trades number 129,432 persons, 
these persons support 432,905 members of their families. But the 
clothing trades, including more than twice as many working indi- 
viduals, viz., 260,018 workers, support only three-fourths as many 
members of families, v/z., 323,006 persons. Yet it requires as much 
intelligence to make clothes as to make houses, and machine power 
can be more largely used in the poorer paid than in the better paid 
occupation. 

The builders, brewers and distillers are, next to the landlords and 
legislators of England, the producers whose commodity is least 
importable, and is least subjected to foreign competition. The land, 
and the laws, the buildings and the beer of England cannot be 
imported, and their production has the most rigid and peremptory 


protection. Hence we find the land-owners, legislators, builders and 
brewers getting the largest pay for the shortest day’s work. Nor do 
they appear to have any desire to open England, in these commodi- 
ties, to the markets of the world. It is impossible to point out by 
more than a few examples like the above, the important economic 
quality of Mr. Booth’s work. It will form one of the mines in which 
theoretical economists will delve for confirmation, correction and 


comparison. 


Les Questions Agricoles d Hier et d Aujourdhui. Par M. DANIEL 
Zotta, Paris: Felix Alcan Editeur. 1894. pp. 382. 

This book is not written specially for farmers. The author is 
professor at the Ecole Libre des SciencesPolitiques in Paris, and dis- 
cusses economic as well as scientfic questions,—systems of land 
tenure and the credit institutions prevailing in France, schemes of co- 
Operation among agriculturists, methods of taxation and irrigation as 
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well as those of cultivating potatoes, of feeding the cows, or of graft- 
ing French vines on American stocks as a means of overcoming the 
phylloxera. His purpose is to explain how the past history of agri- 


culture in France has produced present conditions and what are the 
most hopeful means of improving the future. 

Hitherto the rdle of the agriculturist has been one of compara- 
tive isolation. His methods have been primitive and the results 
commonplace compared with the methods and products in manu- 
facturing industries which the immense progress in modern mechan- 
ical appliances has made possible. Agriculture lags behind because 
large amounts of capital cannot be concentrated in the industry and 
machines extensively used in raising wheat, wool or beef. It is to the 
application of scientific laws relating to the earth and its elements, 
laws of chemistry and of biology, that, in the mind of the writer, agri- 
culture must look for its means of advancement. 

The value ofthe annual milk, butter and cheese product of France, 
for instance, is over $200,000,000. But,M. Zolla thinks these figures 
can be indefinitely increased. He finds that too often the feeding of 
milch cows is defective, the selection of the animals is not made with 
discernment, and that methods of manufacture have not attained the 
degree of perfection desirable. As a notable example of what can be 
accomplished under right conditions, he instances the co-operative 
butter factory established by Baron Peers at Oostcamp in Belgium. 
Here advanced methods conducted on a large scale have enhanced 
the value of the product 25 per cent., while the skim milk is utilized 
in the feeding of pigs and calves with profitable results. 

Again, in the culture of the vine, the important fact in the pro- 
cess of fermentation is the transformation of the sugar into alcohol by 
means of yeasts. But these agents of fermentation do not exist 
alone. The good yeast is mixed with corpuscles which transform 
wine into vinegar, the quality of the wine thus depending upen the 
more or less rapid development of the good yeast, which shall stifle 
or in some way retard the development of the other ferment. M. 
Pasteur was the first to isolate the different ferments and to study 
separatelyttheir action. It was he who proved to the brewers that the 
fermentation of the alcoholic liquid which they used gave to the beer 
they made a taste varying with the yeast. The almost exclusive 
employment of pure yeast in breweries is the consequence of the 
French savant’s discoveries. 

In treating of the fluctuations in the market price of agricultural 
commodities, the author holds that natural causes and not foreign 
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competition have been the chief disturbing factor. He compares 
importations and prices of beef and mutton for the past five years 
and shows that the volume of importations increases and decreases 
as the market price rises and falls. He shows that the importation 
of foreign wine was rendered necessary by the enormous deficiency 
caused in the home production by the ravages of the phylloxera ; 
also that, far from having been reduced, the price of wine, has mounted 
with these importations, and that the importations of cereals and 
cattle have had no appreciable effect in lowering the prices of these 
commodities in France ; that, in fact, prices have ruled higher when 
the volume of importations was greatest, and lower when the im- 
portation, especially of American wheat, had fallen to the minimum. 


Common-sense Currency—A Practical Treatise on Money in Its Re- 
lations to National Wealth and Prosperity. By Jounw Puin. The 
Industrial Publication Co., N. Y. 1894. 

Though Mr. Phin expatiates at the length of 244 pages on the 
principles of currency, it requires but a few lines in which to express 
his plan. He says (p. 226): “The gold—the standard—should be 
stored away, safe from loss by abrasion, by shipwreck, by fire, or by 
hoarding on the part of individuals or of banks, and only to be used 
as a standard and a regulator. It should not be a legal tender for 
debts, taxes, customs or other obligations, and neither should it be 
allowed to form any part of the reserve held by State or national 
banks. These functions should be entirely performed by a paper cur- 
rency issued by the Government of the United States, and the gold 
should be employed for no other purpose than to settle the inter- 
national balances. And all banks should be prohibited from loaning 
money on gold, just as they are now prohibited front loaning money 
on real estate, but for a different and very obvious reason. The 
national currency should be a legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, and for taxes, imposts and duties of every kind, and in every 
part of the Union.” 

Evidently the “‘Common-sense Currency” of Mr. Phin is the 
greenback, pure and simple. We do not grasp the connection be. 
tween any of the facts or fancies which compose this book and its 
plan. Mr. Phin claims to derive his theory entire from Ricardo’s 
** Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency.) In the present 
state of things, when our outstanding greenback notes constitute the 
siphon by which the gold in the Treasury may be drawn out to any 
conceivable extent, and when the chief inquiry is how to eliminate 
the greenback from the situation altogether, a treatise purporting to 
argue that what it is needed to eliminate is not the greenback but the 
gold, leaving the greenback our exclusive legal tender, is very much 
like taking measures near the close of the Noachian deluge to produce 
just a little more rain. 

















